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HERE is no subject of 
common interest to the people 

just now which so urgently demands 

plain speaking, and, at the same time, is 

so difficult to speak plainly about without 

transgressing the bounds of propriety, as the one chosen for this 
article. Our great-grandmothers were used to hearing a spade 
called a spade on all occasions ; and the most fastidious of them 
-listened to remarks in polite circles which would disbar the man 
of to-day from all social intercourse, if he uttered such in the 
presence of ladies. A hundred years ago wit was found in coarse 
allusions to matters and things unmentionable at the present 
day. A blunt frankness of utterance was then characteristic of 
good breeding, and modesty was considered ‘‘ provincial.” 

At the present time, however, a queer kind of ostentatious pru- 
dery sugars the manners and fashions of the French empire, like 
the white frosting on the surface of a highly spiced fruit cake. 
Ladies dress like Greek statues and read novels which would 
have called a blush to Aphrodite’s cheek... Chaucer has become 
indecent, but the Decameron has come again in fashion. Shake- 
speare must be expurgated for the boarding school Miss. Some 
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want the Bible pruned of its old-fashioned plain-speaking, but 
Balzac is read in the boudoir. And out of this depraved and 
artificial state of immodest prudery has sprung a class of erotic 
novels, written for the most part by women, and always for 
women. They are read eagerly by thousands who would raise 
an outcry were they confronted, in print, with an honest criti- 
cism of this literature, couched in such language as would plainly 
express the critic’s disapproval of it, and his reasons for that dis- 
approval. 

Knowing well the difficulty of the essay, yet will I attempt 
it, hoping for the best. 

Thomas Carlyle, in one of his splenetic moods, takes to task 
the so called ‘‘Schools of Poetry” existent in his day. He 
speaks of them as ‘‘ having burnt or smouldered themselves out, 
and left nothing but a wide-spread wreck of ashes, dust and cin- 
ders—or perhaps, dying embers, kicked to and fro under the feet 
of innumerable women and children in the magazines, and at 
best blown here and there into transient sputters, with vapour 
enough, so as to form what you might name a boundless Green- 
Sick, or New-Sentimental, or Sleep-Awake School.” And with 
much more growling he dismisses them into the limbo of his 
rugged contempt. 

If he thought in such manner of the poetry of 1832, what 
would he now think of the fiction of 1892? Those who write 
our most popular novels may well be glad that the old cynic has 
gone to his long home. Were he alive he certainly would cry 
aloud and spare not. The spleen, so say the doctors, has no 
discernible function in the human system except to annoy a man 
by making of itself an ague cake upon small provocation. But 
if that rugged old Scotchman were now among us, and should 
read a popular novel written by a fashionable young woman, his 
spleen would so engorge itself with bitter bile that it would 
strangle all the other organs like a boa-constrictor. And the 
old man would have better cause for his keen-edged sarcasm 
than he ever had in all his former life. If he was atra-bilious 
then, and believed honestly that mankind was going to the dogs, 
he would now swear in his wrath that he would hasten to the 
dogs himself in order to be in good company. Neither in life 
nor resurrection could he or would he palliate or condone 
eroticism. 

It may be well to explain what is here meant by eroticism. 
It is not simple indecency, nor the bald vulgarity which is both 
dull and disgusting—it is that faculty of art which, by delicate 
suggestiveness, stimulates and excites the baser passions of man- 
kind ; which develops a sexuality good enough when properly 
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restrained, but changing into mere licentiousness when fed upon 
forbidden fruits, and loosed unbridled in the paddock. Confronted 
with such a condition of affairs Mr. Carlyle might well consider 
himself a kind of smell-fungus redivivus, and prepare to weigh 
all manner of bad odors in his critical assaying balance. He 
would surely find our literature of fiction like the city of Cologne, 
wherein could be counted ‘‘several stenches.” 

He would quickly see, to his intense disgust, that in much of 
our fiction the element of strength is entirely eliminated, and 
this same eroticism substituted in its stead. He would observe 
that eroticism itself is strong-—just as a poorly pickled mackerel 
is—but it is with the strength of decay rather than that of robust 
health. It is the strength of the conservatory with its confined 
and superheated atmosphere ; not the sweet power of the breezy 
hillside where spring zephyrs blow across the waving grain. 
While he was musing upon this, the fire would burn within his 
heart, until it became a consuming flame of righteous indig- 
nation. 

It is needless to select examples or to mention names. Our 
readers can do that with very little mental effort. Such indig- 
nation as these words express, and that unspoken censure which 
is behind them, finds its object, not in a single person, but in a 
constantly increasing class of writers. Many young women have 
conceived and published stories the heroines of which are created 
solely to perform certain vagaries of conduct which are unques- 
tionably unknown in polite society, and which, be it hoped, 
would be impossible among decent people anywhere. Yét these 
authors are welcomed into the ‘first circles,” and their heroines 
are pictured as moving among the very elect of the most cultured 
and aristocratic classes. It would be a very uncharitable view 
of good society to suppose that the fair authors ever behaved 
themselves as badly as their heroines, or even dared to speak at 
gatherings of both sexes concerning such matters as they write 
about. Let us rather hope that there was truth as well as sar- 
casm behind the remark made by a certain fashionable lady who 
was asked if she enjoyed the fashion articles of a well-known 
writer. ‘‘Oh, no,” washer reply, ‘‘ is a very clever woman 
and quite charming in society, but I never read her letters ; they 
are only intended for the men to read.” 

But it is a fact that the kind of novels here alluded to are 
widely read among both sexes and in every grade of social 
life. The typical ‘‘French novel,” which fond and careful 
mothers were once so anxious to keep from their daughters’ 
hands, is no longer a menace to the maidens, nor even is it much 
sought after by them. The American novel has supplanted ic. 
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Our native industry has produced a mental pabulum more highly 
spiced and much more daintily prepared. One young lady of 
commanding genius has set the pace; and it is the pace that 
kills. Her magnificent intellect has put the guinea’s stamp 
upon alloyed metal and made it circulate. A multitude of others 
have followed in her track. To them success can only come 
from the high seasoning of their dishes ; they appeal entirely to 
the passions, not at all to the intellect. And with each addition 
to the ranks, there must be some new departure from the moral 
law to meet the cravings of a false and jaded appetite. From 
bad to worse we go with each disciple of this ‘‘Green Sick” 
school, and where it all will end God only knows. 

It is the way of the world to look upon man as the raven- 
ing wolf, and woman as the lamb which he is always seeking to 
devour. It is a confession of woman’s weakness which the 
strong minded sisterhood ignore entirely. Nor does it comport 
with the Scripture story of the forbidden fruit which the woman 
first enjoyed and then persuaded man to eat. The wisdom of 
our ancestors so framed human laws as to meet the exigencies 
of this theory. In every code of laws and morals man is the 
tempter, woman is his victim, and erring man is justly punished 
for his fault. 

But may it not happen that some day there will be a clamor 
for ‘‘men’s rights,” instead of ‘‘woman’s rights,” and among 
these rights may not men claim that of being tried in certain 
cases by a jury of women? Women have very little sentiment 
about each other, and no chivalry at all toward their erring sis- 
ters. Men, who, as a certain bright woman remarks, ‘‘think 
that every woman should be protected from every man except 
themselves,” are not apt to give their brethren a fair trial when 
a woman is the accuser. A jury of women would come nearer 
justice to the man. 

Before such a jury it would go hard with some of the young 
ladies who write erotic novels. Matrons who have sons nearing 
manhood could not be moved by tears, or affectations of sweet 
martyrdom. Many of these books are such that no boy raised 
by a decent mother can read without getting a smutch upon his 
young character, worse than any amount of coarseness or indecen- 
cy upon the part of hiscompanionscould inflict. Yet they are the 
very books which a boy will pore over in secret. In the work- 
shop and the office, on the street car and in the garret, he will 
devour them eagerly—devour them and dream of illicit pleasure 
which shall be his in time; which shall come to him as they 
come to the hero and the heroine of the novel. Hitherto he has 
never doubted the angelhood of woman. From the purity of 
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his mother he has deduced the purity of all her sex. Perhaps 
some little girl has hitherto been shrined most sacredly within his 
heart. But now desire has come instead of love. 

Young ladies—you who write, and you who read_ these 
books—have you not thought what misery they are making for 
your sons and daughters yet unborn ? Have you ever thought 
how it would affect a boy to know that you have published books 
which he would be ashamed to have his mother tind him reading ? 
The law punishes those who write and print and circulate books 
which have a tendency to excite the passions of the young. Be- 
fore a jury of men you would escape by reason of the chivalry 
which men profess to have toward the ‘+ weaker sex.” But 
fill the jury box with mothers and what mercy could you hope 
for? You stain the lily with yourink. The tiger lily is gorgeous, 
but it is suggestive of the swamps. The unspotted calla lily is 
better for an Easter offering. 


TO A SKULE. 


tw thou upbraid me with that empty stare ? 
Or mock me with thy grin?) And wouldst thou live 
Again, if I did have the power to give 
Thee life and thought 2? I deem it better, were 
I God himself, to let thee moulder here, 
Than re-endow thee with a subtle brain, 
Or give thee sight that thou mightst see again 
The scorn and agony that we must share. 
I would not give thee thought nor sight nor speech, 
If power were mine ; for it would only be 
To bridge the dark, interminable breach 
That Death has put between thy woes and thee! 
Better to crumble and be out of reach 
Of pain, than live and weep, and not be free ! 
Chas. Hamilton Musgrove. 
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A SONNET. 

Be cheered, O brook, by thine own lusty song ; 
Now that green-mantled May's quick-clouded skies 
Bless, with brave showers, the new-grown canopies 

That arch above thee, for, know thou, ere long, 

The young year flies this vale,—thy voice now strong, 
Will fail in silence, while the rain-crow cries 
In vain, and wearied summer faints and dies 

On these same hills, which, then, the sun shall wrong. 


Sing on, blithe tempered, cloud-born miracle ! 
The heart’s pain will not cease for all thy mirth : 
Part of the passing beauty of the earth, — 
What shalt thou be, when stillness here shall dwell ? 
An autumn cloud, perhaps, slow sailing by ; 
Part of the passing beauty of the sky. 


Robert Burns Welson. 
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LA CHATELAINE. 


CHAPTER I. 
(Time 1788.) 
= door to the music-room swung briskly and the March- 
ioness entered. 

‘‘Oh! Mon Dieu! Take that red dress off me. It looks 
as though you had cut a finger with your palette-knife and 
got your canvas smeared with blood.” 

‘* But, Marchioness—” 

‘*T won't look like a grovelling, over clothed Madonna painted 
by that Dutchman, Van Oost. Put me in white. It is my wish 
to look virginal to-day.” 

Arnaut smiled. Could the subtle caresses of a Titian’s brush 
or the majesty of a Murillo’s secret alchemies semble the March- 
ioness Blanche to a Madonna ? 

‘*Such prodigal violation of time! of art! Marchioness, is 
that nothing to you ?” 

‘* No, time is nothing until one is old. Art! That is privi- 
leged and should make no complaints when it has for its model 
a pretty woman.” 

Then she threw off her long cloak, Arnaut stared. His 
chest rose in one throe of response and he bent his head above 
his palette and kept it there. The subtilized appreciation of 
the artist, the clamor of the heart, the acuteness of the man, 
these all caviled with the forlorn,dream of his love for her. 
Her contact seemed the magnetic chemical to actuate his senses, 
so that when not looking, still he saw her—the white paneled 
room and its seaming of gold, glimmering with the dainty lux- 
ury of a jewel-case. Chubby Cupids capering through the frieze 
in pursuit of butterflies, stumbling at hazard over the bosoms 
of buxom Venuses. Frivolous gilt chairs, tied about with dulcet 
smelling muffets. A harp, a zither, winter roses in bowls, and 
porcelain bric-a-brac assimilated upon spindle tables. Beneath 
the window a white spinet, its primitive air of decency desecrated 
by a garden can slung across its key-board. Sheets of music 
littering the floor. These all reposing in the disorder of caprice 
as though dropped where last used, and in the midst, yonder 
where a filigree cabinet couched the ivory bindings of ‘* Gil Blas,” 
posing the small chatelaine, a petit image of waxen flesh and 
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A LITTLE BIJOU OF WATTEAU PERSONALITY.” 


peremptory rank. The polish of the floor caught the reflection 
of her heels ever so lightly. About them fell her silken gown, 
bristling with quality. The head beneath its coils of pale hair 
was held very high, and her mouth, insolent, flexible, scalloped 
redly upon the creamy skin. She seemed a little bijou of Wat- 
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teau personality, exhaling sweet perfumes, awakening to the 
imagination pastel dreams of old France and her court of de- 
corous vanities. Her tiny fingers, densely white like the petals 
of a rose, moved with impetuous gestures as she pulled a bloom 
from a bowl, scattering all the rest, and secured it among the 
laces at her bosom. 

‘* You shall paint me with a pink rose to-day, Monsieur Ar- 
naut.” She moved to the dais opposite the light, and seated 
herself in the sedilium. ‘*What was the posture, * * * 
the feet ? Ah! so, one well out so as to catch the light upon 
its buckle. This rose among the laces will yield you a lucrative 
opportunity to display your skill, Monsieur Arnaut. Art is never 
so perfect in its grand effects as when it produces those subtle 
suggestions upon the senses. Like a rose casting its delicate 
tints through lace, or eyes yearning through a mist of tears. 
Where was this hand yesterday, Monsieur Arnaut ?” 

‘‘Resting there naturally among the folds of your gown, 
Marchioness.” 

‘*My hand, though it is as white as any, will seem a ghastly 
saffron upon that frosty stuff.” 

‘‘Ah! true. Rest iton the arm of your chair, so. Now the 
fingers must spread a trifle—that will do.” 

‘‘ How does that seem, Monsieur Arnaut ?” 

‘It seems like one hand I remember of Murillo’s St. Cecilia. 
So delicate and so—powerful.” 

‘* Was it so small as mine ?” 

She raised a hand, resting it caressively in the palm of the 
other, examining its contour with unsuppressed egotism. 

‘*No, but as I saw it, St. Cecilia’s hand had better contour.” 

‘*But why, Monsieur, should it have better contour? A 
woman whose hand was continually strumming mediaeval fid- 
dles, and clutching clumsy harps, and mine which do not even 
draw those flimsy slippers upon my own feet: how could her 
hand suggest to you more grace than mine ?” 

‘« Perhaps it seemed so in its representation because she kept 
it still long enough to get it justly painted, Marchioness.” 

“Ah!” 

The artist laid in glaciers of white paint where the image of 
a little crimson bodiced figure rested in the depths of an oaken 
sedilium. The blue eyes gazed without timidity, and he had 
even personified with a silky scumble of sepia, that perpetual 
moisture upon the red lips. Sometimes, as swift transitions of 
idea kindled the enthusiasm of the artist, he touched gingerly 
upon the face. Once, as the brush traced reverently those guile- 
less ripples about the mouth, she demanded—‘‘I want you to 
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put some deviltry in my eyes, Monsieur.” And it was for those 
eyes that he realized the perpetual necessity of altering his 
palette. Always they seemed brighter, or moister, or darker 
than he had left them beneath the last touch. Never the eyes 
of image and model accurate. Then the artist scrutinized his 
theme, brushes suspended, the analytical principle of the critic 
well dominant at first ; anon, submerging into a total forgetful- 
ness of art. With an unction that rendered each stroke of the 
bristles audible, he fell to reiterating copious applications of 
white upon the crimson corsage. 

‘¢ What are you painting now, Monsieur? The dragons orna- 
menting the rests on my chair ?” 

‘*No, Marchioness. I am changing your dress.” The little 
Marchioness smiled. ‘* Had women always carried their vacil- 
lations of taste into art, we would be a score of years behind in 
our analysis of it. This canvas embodies the idiosyncracies of 
a complete modiste shop. Primarily a blue corsage, then a 
black one. Six days ago we gowned you in a Persian mantle. 
Then the woman who omitted having herself painted in an ox- 
blood corsage was parvenu. To-day we are a platitude in white, 
broken with a ripple of cherry madder. To-morrow—will you 
retain that serenity of pose, Marchioness—to-morrow will you 
inform me that the white dress likens you too much to a maid of 
honor of the ‘ Austrian woman's ?’” 

The small head turned slowly. Then the artist realized 
his fallibility. 

‘«That is a suggestion worthy of deep consideration. I had 
not thought of it. Do you suppose it is likely, Monsieur 
Arnaut ?” 

‘*No, Marchioness. The patriotic repute of your house 
would eradicate any such obliquities of criticism. The pure 
paradox of such a possibility was what amused me. I implore 
you think of something else—you have altered the position of 
your fingers, Marchioness.” 

‘‘The house of De Lorenac has bred its reprobates. It has 
soiled its dignity in much political mire, and it has committed its 
intrigues, some petty, and some not so petty like other honor- 
able houses of France, but, mon Dieu!” the head swayed in 
dire prejudice, ‘‘ but, Monsieur Arnaut, the house of De Lorenac 
never served an Austrian. Always the women of this chateau 
have served a creditable quota of maid-of-honorship. They 
were spoken of, too, as beauties of the court. I am the only 
female exempt from service to my queen since the time of Mary 
de Medici, and proud am I, for the De Lorenac chronology will 
read—‘Blanche, last successor to her house, lived as she was 
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born, a French woman, and she never served an Austrian. —’ 
Ah! Louise might well have given to France a queen of clean 
blood. There was the Grand Duchess Rouen, there was the 
third daughter of Sabran, Count de Rambanville. Even with 
her clown face and club foot she would better grace the throne 
of France than that Austrian puppet. This stately Marie 
Antoinette is at Fontainebleau for the holidays. She is dancing 
the can-can in a milkmaid’s dress upon her stage under the 
stars. Oh! Mon Dieu! What travesty upon the dignity of 
French royalty.” 

The lisping sound of the artist’s brush echoed through the 
stately room. His keen oval face, his sharp fingers, betrayed a 
kindled interest in his situation. He was personifying the 
bewitching charm of that face while it had forgotten to remem- 
ber its own beauty. Its little smirks of self-appreciation were 
well neglected. Temporarily she was interested in a theme 
beyond her own little personal orbit. The occasion was rare. 
The artist stooped to stealthiness. 

‘¢Then you are the last of your house, Marchioness ?” seduc- 
tively. 

‘‘Yes, Monsieur. I know that the bones of my ancestors are 
well subverted in their tombs, for they had a contemptuous 
antipathy for women as alot. All their maxims are more or less 
based upon the possible calamity of a woman residing in this 
chateau as the last of the progeny. © I am a little thing, too, to 
finish up with a race that began with the Crusaders.” 

She smiled a ripple of undisturbed satisfiedness. ‘‘Sin- 
cerely, my house has produced some beastly reprobates, and the 
strongest characteristic has always been our vanity.” 

‘Indeed ! iy 

‘One Randolph de Loranac returned to the chateau one day 
to find his wife reposing in the embrace of an officer of the 
guard. The flushed suitor bolted the conservatory windows, 
and flew over the terraces, away. When he was captured he 
was dragged through the mud of the streets, directly to the 
threshold of the chateau, but—‘Oh! Mon Dieu!’ cried the 
wronged husband, ‘somebody else will have to throttle him. I 
can’t possibly soil my hands on all that horrid mud, you know.’” 

‘‘Tell me of one marchioness who remarkably sustained the 
nobility of the race.” 

‘‘In my conviction, one of the women perpetrated the no- 
blest act of our blood. Ourchronologist has alluded to her deed 
as derogatory and quite conspicuously weak spirited.” 

‘‘And that marchioness—” 

‘*She married for love, Monsieur.” 
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‘Ah! what a violation of aristocratic taste to be sure.” 

‘¢She married a poor artist. He was quite a gentleman 
even though he possessed neither pedigree nor rank. They 
seemed very happy. I read her letters, written to my grand- 
aunt who sympathized with her in secret. They suggested 
dreams of peace and love, which confuted, I thought, the justice 
of her repudiation. Ah!” she sighed, and the pink rose undu- 
lated among the frosty laces at her bosom like a butterfly plung- 


ing among the clouds. ‘‘I would have changed with her the 
franchises of modern life to know such a wholesome quota of 
happiness.” 


The artist rested his mahl-stick across his knees, palette sus- 
pended, and regarded her with his keen eyes sagaciously dark- 
ened. The thin lips relaxed first with amazement. Then they 
tightened with satire. Arnaut was a man of the world. She 
sat a small guileless lady, her eyes bent in reflection to the floor. 

He laughed tersely. 

‘¢And, Marchioness,” he resumed his work, ‘‘would you 
marry a poor artist if you loved him ?” 

‘‘T would marry the poor artist if I loved him and if the 
poor artist loved me, Monsieur Arnaut.” 

‘¢ Does your philosophy teach you that such unions generate 
happiness? Unions of opposing experience in education and 
prejudice ?” 

‘«But does not love level all such oppositions to a common 
sympathy ?” 

‘‘Yes.” The artist smiled grimly. ‘‘ For the first year.” 

‘«And after that, Monsieur ?” 

‘‘After that the skein of life gets diabolically tangled, and 
the man does not know how to disentangle it, and the woman 
knows how, but won't.” 

The little Marchioness considered. Then she shook her 
head in pensive optimism. 

‘That is only theory,” she said. Her tone dropped from 
its peremptory ring to one of liquid sweetness. ‘‘ That is only 
a theory made for the purpose of argument, Monsieur. If I 
loved a man I would permit nothing so trivial as opinion to rise 
as a rock against which his happiness and mine should be 
wrecked. I would ask him neither why nor how, but I would 
hold confidently to his hand and follow him through the dark 
ways, without question. I would merge my future and my per- 
sonality in him. His judgment should be my life’s theme. 
His wishes should be my guide. At night my breast should be 
his pillow, and I would caress his brow with my fingers until he 
slept. In the day my eyes would hold for him a stimulant to 
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sustain his courage.” She paused and her lids drooped a little 
with the acuteness of her thought. ‘‘So sublimely strong 
would be that intangible thread of sympathy that sorrow could 
not submerge us, and if it did, then together we would sink. 
That, Monsieur Arnaut, is married love.” 

* * * Presently the artist resumed his work. His brush 
trembled. With a palette-knife he unsteadily scraped a smirch 
of lamp-black from the face of my lady. A second lurch of 
the brush left a fair deposit of chrome, and then the artist rose 
briskly to his feet. 

‘*We will work no more to-day. The light is getting gray.” 

But she remained there in thought. She had taken the rose 
from her corsage, and drew it slowly through a circle made by 
her forefinger and thumb. The other fingers were all spread, 
like the petals of a daisy raised to the breeze. 

‘‘Are you confuted, Monsieur Arnaut ?” 

Silently the artist placed his implements in the grimy paint- 
trunk. After a moment he turned to her, one hand deep in the 
pocket of his painting jacket, the other high above his head on 
the easel. A flush suffused his face. The eyes were suave 
with melancholy. There was considerable dignity about this 
slim neophyte. 

‘‘Marchioness, my pessimistic theories are better for me. 
Safer and less cruel. Some lives are cast in molds lined with 
gold, others with denial and thorns. Such happiness as your 
conception pictures is not likely to apotheosize me. You, 
please God, will realize tt. I prefer to live in concedence with 
the counsel of our own Rousseau—‘ What you can not have, 
spurn, despise, and your assumption of not wanting it will soon 
become the honesty of fact.’ Cherish your theories. They 
are pure and gracious. They are the budding material in the 
woman, which springs into the complete bloom of happiness 
later in life.” 

‘« Suppose that the right one never—never speaks, Monsieur 
Arnaut.” 

The artist scrutinized her incredulously. Then he smiled, 
and shut the lid of his paint-box. 

‘« Then, Marchioness, he is a dolt.” 

‘*Yes. Indeed he is.” 

She descended the dais, and moved to the table where those 
roses lay scattered. 

‘When will you have your next sitting, Marchioness ?” 

‘« To-morrow.” 

‘*Festival-day ?” 

‘‘Ah! true. Then the day after to-morrow.” She wavered, 
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her eyes magnetizing him. Then she lifted very slowly her 
hand before her. 

‘‘Here I have tried you again to-day. I am repentant. 
Ah! Monsieur, bon-soir, I will be sober and still like a Beatrice 
at the next.” 

‘‘Bon-soir.” His sinewy fingers closed upon hers. He 
lingered above the little, cool, strong morsel. The blessed fog 
of forgetfulness for one sweet space closed away from him the 
conception of that barrier. The moment was very still and its 
eloquence mesmerized from his soul a speechless confession. 
She knew. 

Then her eyes dropped mazed to where the blooms lay with 
their perishing tints reflected in the shining floor. 

Bon-soir.” 

* * * * * 

The bells of the festive eve were clanging in their grave 
joy from all the towers of Paris. In one abode, where a single 
candle cast illuminations about a slim face, their echo suggested 
no commiseration. Arnaut sat writing to the Marchioness 
Blanche De Lorenac. 

« # * * upon which there remains but little to be done, I recommend to you 
a young German artist, Herr Van Seaburger, who will finish it and do you excel- 
lent work. I regret infinitely the circumstances which will deter me from finishing 


your portrait. The necessity for my departure from Paris is immediate. I have 
the honor to remain, your obedient servant, . RENIE ARNAUT.” 


CHAPTER II. 


In the yellow boudoir, which floods of antumn sunshine 
transfigured to a golden symphony, the Marchioness was tearing 
about. The floor lay littered with papers and strings stripped 
from a deluge of costly gifts disordering the tables. A silken 
chemise hung oyer a corner of the dresser. A tiny pair of slip- 
pers caught the shimmering sunshine like cups of translucent 
wine, and beside them lay the web-like hose in two hoops of 
pink, just as the slovenly little feet of the wearer had divested 
themselves. Upon a tray of china coffee service rested a note. 

In the approximate state of her toilet, the little Marchioness 
whirred about among the refuse papers, and the room echoed 
dizzily with the sound of autumn leaves scurrying in a whirlwind. 

The reticent Marie stood beside the dresser suspending a 
pair of silver brushes. A look of vertigo distended her sable 
eyes. 

Tearitup.” 
My lady’s lips snapped together in a narrow quiver of crimson 
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after this volley. Her forefinger suspended upon a level with 
that note. Marie tore the offensive missive lengthwise and 
crosswise. Then she waited, askance. 

‘Clown! Dolt!” My lady beat one fist upon her palm. 
‘*No eyes to see with. No brain to discern with. Only a stolid 
machine with two legs and a paint-box. What more does he 
want tham one unqualified declaration of love. What more did 
I give him when I sat for two hours upon that hard-bottomed 
bench. Mon Dieu! he is a satire upon intellect—Marie, go 
home straightway.” 

‘* Don’t become tearful. I very much abhor excitable tem- 
peraments. Of course I do not mean to stay. Come back at 
ten. Oh! get out, Marie!” 

‘*My lady, very well. Would you first desire some—” 

‘*No, no. Go away.” 

Exit Marie, stepping mincedly in her placid deference. The 
Marchioness went to the tray and peering about knocked over 
the cream-pitcher. 

‘* Marie!” 

‘*Yes, my lady. I come.” 

‘‘ Where is that note that came here this morning ?” 

‘‘T tore it up, my lady—at your order, please.” 

‘Ah! true. ‘Go away. Shut the door.” 

Then the room waxed still save for a rhythmic din of the 
festive chimes wafted upon the breezes from Paris, and the 
scratching of a pen. The Marchioness sat beneath the window 
writing, her arms and shoulders suffused with the caressive 
sunshine as though swathed in a golden veil. The moist lips 
were shut very tight. The lids were narrowed over the eyes 
with a look of tenacious purpose, which in small women means 
the martyrdom of somebody. 

‘‘ This is his despotism,” she said, folding the sheet, ‘‘ but 
wait! When these preliminaries are well over, won't I make 
him—” she raised one slippered foot and scratched a match upon 
its sole—‘‘squirm.” Then she held some purple wax in the 
flame. ‘* Will the future generations of man learn, I wonder, 
the wisdom of not charging against a woman’s will. No. Their 
consummate conceit makes them think they can hold out.” 

Getting to the dresser, she cast the silken chemise about her 
shoulders, and left the room. Presently then, there reappeared 
in the gilded casement, some coils of yellow hair and a pair of 
luminous blue eyes, moving laboredly behind a heap of para- 
phernalia. Fabrics of silk and swiss, and figured chintz, and 
a poke bonnet laden with flaming poppies, which dangled by 
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the string, The white arms spread, the incongruity dropped, 
and the little Marchioness, dropping beside them, began to dis- 
criminate. 

‘« This,” casting a very short skirt striped with yellow, across 
a chair, ‘‘and this,” a black bodice. ‘‘This. He likes yellow 
ochre. He remarked it when he painted my hair. And these,” 
a pair of amber stockings, a frilled apron, and two little sabots. 

Then the Marchioness deposited the superfluous finery under 
a table, and proceeded to array her diminutive contour in the 
choicest requisites of Marie’s wardrobe. 

* * * * * 
‘*Come in.” 

. Was it a gem of porcelain bric-a-brac tilting there in the 
doorway? It dropped a courtesy and vindicated its entity. 

‘¢ Begging your pardon, Monsieur, a note from my lady, the 
Marchioness.” 

Arnaut stood upon a trunk against the wall, filling one arm 
with dusty volumes from a high shelf. Occasional streaks of 
dust ornamented his pale face, and diffused a fine murkiness 
across the front of his vest. Witha pendulum-like swing of his 
long legs, he reached the floor, depositing his book beside the 
trunk. His face flushed. 

‘¢A merry day to you, Marie,” he took the note, ‘‘ you seem 
quite out of breath after those three flights of stairs.” 

‘* Yes, sir—My name is not Marie, sir.” 

‘‘Indeed! Excuse my assumption. I thought little French 
maids were all Maries. Rosy Marie, with eyes like Italian stars 
and wearing little sabots.” He smiled upon her. 

‘* Monsieur—” 

Then Arnaut moved to the window. His broad back well 
nigh obstructed the light from the narrow apparatus designed 
for its admittance, He read the missive twice. Beneath his 
gaze the note paper trembled. 

The forgotten messenger meanwhile emerged from her 
reserve. She raised upon the toes of her wooden shoes, and 
craning her neck peered inquisitively into the trunks scattered 
at hazard, several of them, open, half full, disreputably shabby. 
She scanned the unlovely walls hung at random with the cursory 
hopes of an artist’s brush, some depicting a small head cast 
back as with scorn, or tilting sideways, its blue eyes peering 
upward, and liquid with repentant humility, or lying crushed 
upon hazy pillows, flushed and serene with innocent sleep. 
Always that same head crowned with its halo of radiant hair, 
and occasional sketches, too, of a white hand, sized like a child’s 
and imaged like a woman’s. A smile of bland sagacity rippled 
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the observer's countenance. Clothes lay scattered, ties and 
linen and trousers and shirts, to which the eyes did not return 
after the first flutter of comprehension. Generally assimilated 
were the idiosyncracies of the artist and recluse. The process of 
pr-paring for a journey was obvious in its crudest stage. The 
bleik abode was not edified under the confusion, and insinuated 


* BEGGING YOUR PARDON, MONSIEUR.” 


the condition of a very reduced financier and fastidious gentle- 
man. Comfort seemed about as remote from the general atmos- 
phere as decorum, but there was something interestingly elegant 
about the classic head and immaculate shirt sleeves of the owner, 
consulting there with pride among the upheaval of his scant 
chattels. 

Presently he returned to the messenger waiting motionless. 
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‘* Tell your mistress—er—" 
‘*Ninon, Monsieur.” 

‘+ __Ninon, that my regret is very sincere. will be unable to 
avail myself of the honor she confers upon me, as I leave Paris 
to-night before the hour she appoints for me to call at the 
chateau. Tell her that I forward my sincere regards and _ grati- 
tude.” Then he opened the door for her to go, but she remained 
quite still. Two perplexed eyes raised slowly from the shadow 
of a poke bonnet, top heavy beneath its effusion of nodding 
poppies. 

‘**Oh! but Monsieur—I am very much vexed as to how | 
shall explain myself and yet remain an honest girl in seeming.” 

‘* Perhaps we can arrange that. Where's the snarl] ?” 

‘*My lady is kinder in thought of the humbler folk than 
most mistresses, but she never pardons a disobedience of her 
wishes. This morning my lady said to me—” Ninon raised 
one forefinger and shook it before her face in creditable mimicry 
of the imperious dame in question. ‘'* Take that note to the 
apartments of Monsieur Arnaut, deliver it and depart. Mind 
you, do not tarry even though he command you!’ and how, 
Monsieur, can I return your message to my lady unless confess- 
ing my disobedience ?” 

‘*That is, of course, impossible. This should teach you the 
necessity of being a scrupulous girl in all matters of honesty, 
Ninon.” The rebukeful assumption in Arnaut’s face betrayed 
some amusiveness. He closed the door, and leaned with folded 
arms against its begrimed paneling. ‘* Did you forget ?” 

‘*Ah! no, Monsieur. I did it with much design.” 

‘‘Indeed! Your frankness is exemplary. And did you 
remain to solicit my confidence ?” 

‘Yes, Monsieur, begging your pardon. I want to ask your 
help in a matter that has kept me awake many a night and 
caused me much alarm. I have thought it my duty to do that 
which in servants of lesser station might seem a thing of much 
impudence. I Icve, however, my mistress, and I am convinced 
that she will soon be dead, Monsieur Arnaut.” 

This consummate bolt of idea struck the artist into a state 
of petrified interest. She stood before him, the heels of her 
sabots well together, the short petticoat bristling out with full- 
ness, her fingers twisting in a little eddy of nervousness. The 
brazen poppies trembled slightly upon the poke bonnet. 
Arnaut scrutinized her, perplexed. 

‘‘Then your mistress is exceedingly ill ?” incredulously. 

‘‘No, Monsieur, but much prostrated with the awfully feartul 
condition of her nerves.” 
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‘‘Ah! then she is in trouble ?” 

‘* You have guessed aright, Monsieur. She is in deep, deep 
trouble.” 

‘‘T am very much afraid, my girl, that youhave mistaken your 
wisdom in coming to me for advice concerning your mistress’ 
perplexities. There is no relation between your mistress and 
me save one of distant acquaintanceship. Doubtless you 
thought I numbered among her friends. So perhaps, having per- 
ceived this mistake, it would not be honorable in me to let you 
divulge your mistress’ affairs here. Now, you may say nothing 
about having seen me. I will send my message later.” Arnaut 
moved to the trunk and remounted it. ‘‘ Mind, Ninon, in future 
try and be more considerate of results before disobeying your 
employer.” His long fingers clutched the books and cast them 
to the floor. The dust rose in clouds. Tears quivered through 
the small voice of Ninon. 

‘‘Monsieur! Oh! indeed, Monsieur, my wish was not to dis- 
cuss the affairs of my lady here. I could not take so much lib- 
erty, but only I came Monsieur to ask you for the address of 
this artist who is painting my lady’s picture. I hope that you 
might know it. I trust, indeed, to have this gentleman’s address 
or she will surely die, Monsieur.” 

‘‘Humph!” Arnaut struck a precious volume of Ruskin’s 
‘« Artistic Windows” upon his palm. ‘‘And why do you appre- 
hend so much disaster if you fail to ascertain this gentleman’s 
whereabouts?” 

‘* Because of this, Monsieur;” Ninon choked down two or three 
evidences of distress, producing little ducking movements of 
the poke bonnet. ‘‘ My lady sits beside her fire or in the dusk 
at- her casement saying quite aloud—‘ Where is he now? When 
will he come and speak to me, when—when—and what is he 
doing or saying, and who is hearing him speak? Oh! come! 
Put away your pride and come, for Iam humble.’ And then, 
Monsieur, she calls out at night from her bed, and as quickly as 
I can I run, thinking it is I she desires, but no, she is sleeping, 
and tears are streaming down her cheeks to damp her pillow, 
and her hands are clasped so upon the coverlet—‘ Do not stay 
away so long,’ she cries in her dreams, ‘do not stay away so 
long, but come, let us be happy as two people who love, happy 
in spite of all opposition and your pride.’ Then my lady moans 
as those do who have sore hearts. I gently caress her brow 
hoping to pacify without waking her, and softly her lips murmur, 
‘I love you, I love you, I love you,’ many times over. And one 
night when a horrid storm shook the chateau and frightened my 
lady, she ran to the music room where that portrait is standing 
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in the dark, and coming after her bearing a light, I heard her 
speaking softly—‘Oh! I feel nearer to you here. Comfort is 
always nearer to me here where you have been and where your 
dear strong hands have touched!’ And then this morning—Oh! 
Monsieur, I thought the end had come this morning. A note 
came to the chateau for my lady. I knew it was from this 
artist for she trembled so and murmured, breaking the seal— 
‘From him; Ah! Mon Dieu! from him.’ And then Monsieur, I 
was putting some lavender in the shelves of my lady’s linen, and 
I heard a cry—that cry was like one of a little child suddenly 
hurt, and running to my lady, I found her stretched upon the 
floor white like death—” 

* 6Girl, do you lie—” 

A hand closed upon the little maid’s shoulder. Violently 
she was wheeled to face the light. Her eyes snapped quite gid- 
dily with fright. She gazed into the features of the powerful 
colossus above her, and then the petit face contorted with a 
burst of tears. The colossus patted the convulsed back with a 
hand that trembled. 

‘*There, there. Excuse me, Ninon. Did I hurt you? I am 
very sorry, little one, very sorry.” 

He bunched his clinched fingers deep into his pockets, and 
strode about. His long legs spanned with more agility than 
grace over the paraphernalia littering the floor. 

‘¢Tell me more, girl. Tell me more.” ‘‘ Here,” depositing 
a fair sprinkling of coin upon the table. ‘‘Take that and buy 
some pretty ribbons and stuff to wear to the Gingerbread 
fair You are a good, conscientious girl. Your mistress has a 
treasure in so much solicitude and loyalty. Now tell me more.” 

‘*You—” the drooping bonnet emitted sounds of soft grief. 
‘‘You quite impressed me th-that I displeased you, Monsieur.” 

‘‘Not at all, Ninon. I have an awkard manner of expressing 
my surprise that way. Now about your mistress, is she better?” 

‘«Oh! yes, sh-she is about.” 

‘« She is feeling quite as usual, then ?” 

Well, not ex—exactly.” 

‘« Does she look very badly ?” 

‘*Oh! no indeed, Monsieur, she never looks that. Do you 
think so, sir?” 

‘¢And what did you do, Ninon, when you found your mistress 
in that distressing state of prostration? Ah!” his soul lashed 
itself with thongs of self-abasement. ‘‘ How pitiful!” 

‘‘T ga-gave her salts, Monsieur, and wine, and lifted her head 
upon my knee and spoke words of much cheer. I, who alone 
knew how sore her poor heart was, felt bitter anger against this 
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artist who could wound in any way a lady so gracious and so beau- 
tiful as my mistress. He seems to me, Monsieur, quite brutal.” 

‘¢Audacious brute, Ninon. Avoid such men. They are the 
fagots that helped to light original limbo.” 

‘*What, Monsieur—” 

‘‘ That is eloquence, Ninon. Now gohometo your mistress- 
and tell her that you didn’t see me. You are a truthful, good 
girl, and I trust that you will always remain so.” 

‘«Monsieur, you are too kind.” She absorbed her tears gin- 
gerly upon her apron frill. She converted her hand into a scoop 
and shoveled the coins off the table into her chic reticule. 
‘*You are too kind, Monsieur. I am humbly grateful.” She 
courtesied, and one of the wooden sabots slipped off. Arnaut 
smiled. His luminous, excited face, betraying the mighty turbu- 
lence in his soul, was rendered brilliant. Stooping he raised the 
sabot, and Ninon drew her divested foot to the hem of her 
skirts, alarmed. 

‘‘Ninon, you are the talisman of my battered career, and I 
am going to do you the courtesy of replacing your little sabot.” 
Gently chivalrous he forced the wriggling, protesting foot from 
its refuge among the frills and slipped on the tricky shoe. 

‘*Oh! pray, Monsieur—” 

When Arnaut retowered to his formidable length, his smile 
spread beyond all decency of chivalry in spite of the little maid’s 
crimson face. 

‘* They are always too big,” she said, tremulously. ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur is too polite.” She turned away, stepping with the fastid- 
iousness of a lame cricket. Arnaut thought she seemed con- 
scious of naught but those petit lengths of personality obtruding 
below the striped petticoat. ‘* How the wee thing does mimic 
that other capricious dame,” he reflected with twisting lips, then 
—‘* Do you think you can trust your memory with this gentle- 
man’s address, Ninon ?” 

‘‘T am quite sure, Monsieur, if you will be so kind.” 

‘*T will obtain it for you. His mind is somewhat unsettled 
at present as to his future moves, but you shall know. In the 
meantime, my good girl, just subdue your anxiety concerning his 
brutal intents—” 

‘‘Then you know him, Monsieur—begging your pardon for 
the interruption.” 

‘‘ Well, incompletely, yes. Let your generous apprehensions 
rest for—” he walked to the table and began to discriminate 
among a grimy array of brushes. His voice dropped to that re- 
flective modulation singular to the recluse. ‘‘—for this same 
inexplicable artist would shield with his life the Marchioness 
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Blanche from every blast that blows, so well does he love her.’ 
A gasping sigh issued from the proximity of the poke bonnet. 
Arnaut smiled. ‘‘So we won't lash him any more with ven- 
geance, will we, Ninon ?” 

‘‘No, no, no, Monsieur. Indeed, I would like to beg his 
pardon for so much injustice. I thank you, Monsieur, for so 
much patience with me. Adieu, Monsieur. A merry festival!” 

‘« Well, but is it your habit to wish such excesses of good-will 
from the back of your bonnet, Ninon ?” 

‘«Pardon, Monsieur. I am a heedless girl.” 

She turned her eyes well veiled. Arnaut thought she still 
labored under the abashment of the sabot episode. 

Adieu, Ninon.” 

Adieu, Monsieur.” 

The frills and stripes and large burden of poppies frou- 
froued sensationally through the door. Then the gloomy corri- 
dor beyond echoed with the clatter of little wooden sabots get- 
ting down the stairs. 

% * * * * * * * * * 

Beneath the pale beams of a lamp the Marchioness Blanche 
stood in the salon of her noble chateau, arranging red japonicas 
in acrystal. Her silken gown fell in austere stateliness from its 
Watteau bodice. Soft jabots of lace undulated with drowsy 
grace upon her breast, and there tremulous flutterings suggested 
impatient love, apprehension, a woman’s impetuous longing to 
yield. Something of the old caprice of movement was gone. 
Suavely the white fingers, tipped in thimbles of warm tint, 
strayed among the flowers, simply and fearfully, subdued as 
with penitence. The eyes seemed tensified, more like Italian 
dusk than the luminous blue of the noon. Sometimes she 
moistened her lips nervously, and one by one the voluptuous 
japonicas were thrust into the pool and their crystal tomb. One 
big clumsy blossom swayed from the table dragging others— 

‘+  * Marchioness, permit me.” 

‘¢ Monsieur Arnaut !” 

Arnaut gathered the flowers into his ample grasp, most of 
them clutched without compunction by the blooms, and cast 
them beside the crystal. The simplicity of his black attire 
characterized him. 

‘You possess the faculty of being unqualifiedly interested 
in one thing at a time,” he told her. ‘‘ You did not hear me 
announced.” 

‘¢ That is strange, for I was thinking of you.” 

‘‘Indeed ? May I know the especial vein of your reflec- 
tions ?” 
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‘«The thought received its impetus from a recollection of my 
early ancestor. He had considerable intellect, but his auda- 
ciously mighty pride managed to cripple the success of his whole 
career. He died one day—” she moved a trifle, her head tilting 
in critical contemplation of her floral adjustment, ‘‘ wishing he 
had not been so contumacious.” Then she plucked out some 
puny buds, and tucked in their stead, huge blooms of maturity. 
The artist’s eyes wandered over the exquisite midget, and her 
hands wafting like snow flakes among winter blossoms. 

‘‘And this gentleman’s history suggests to you a relative ex- 
ample in myself?” 

‘« Yes.” 

‘‘T have come to-night with less pride, Marchioness.” 

‘*But wait. I have not concluded. In leaving Paris you 
are deserting the whole, the soul of artistic life. Do you go to 
Berlin, Vienna, then soon you will desecrate your subtle French 
methods with the clumsy obesity of that Flemish school. 
Where is the essence of art but in Paris? Where else the in- 
centive, the momentus, the spirit to create? Ah! Monsieur!” 
Still refusing him any glimpse of her eyes, she nodded her head 
dubiously, ‘‘I fear that your consummate pride is impelling you 
away from the trying processes of competition. So many can't 
endure it.” 

Arnaut smiled. 

‘‘What feminine fallacy! How idealistic to settle upon a 
man’s profession as the predominant influence to shape his acts. 
There are other things than art, Marchioness, even art in Paris, 
that dims or illumines life for men.” 

‘‘True, but you told me, I remember, that your life was 
not cast in the mold with the majority. So, Monsieur, I con- 
cluded that you would not behave commonly and run away 
from—from Paris.” 

‘‘T have determined, Marchioness, to solicit your counsel 
before moving with much decision.” Arnaut spoke measuredly. 

‘*Yes? When did you determine this ?” 

‘This morning when your missive reached me.” 

“Ah!” 

‘‘And Marie informed me of your illness.” 

‘*Daft girl! When?” 

‘‘This morning.” And the Marchioness looked up, her 
azure eyes opening interrogatively. 

‘‘Impossible, Monsieur. Marie has been holidaying since 
the hour of mass.” 

‘‘Well! the bonne who brought your note, Marchioness.” 

# * * T took my own note, Monsieur.” 
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The little Marchioness was a woman who possessed that 
intuitive versatility of power—perhaps it was magnetism, or 
perhaps pure caliber generating from long inheritance of true 
blood—but which equipped her to meet any crisis without 
trembling. Pebbles set the capricious child of rank to im- 
patient stumbling, but the rocks of acute difficulty found her 
small feet firm. This moment was supreme and she leaned 
upon all her valor. It was the moment later that tumbled the 
De Lorenac traditions of courage off their pedestal, and wit- 
nessed them prone in the surrender of a little blushing woman. 

Coils of radiant yellow hair, two pink ears, and the nape of 
a delicate neck bowed above the red japonicas, and deep into 
their hearts the face was buried. 

‘“‘Don't! Oh! don’t!” <A trembling hand slid across the 
table to him. ‘‘Don’t look at me like that!” And Arnaut 
closed the hand against his breast. ‘‘ * * * for you were so 
proud—you would not see—how could I permit you to suffer 
everlastingly—and myself. I hate my wealth, my rank—I want 
but you, and oh! did I not read that light in youreyes? And 
now my pride is bowed so low. I did not dream it would 
culminate in this maze ¢o me—but your look—” All this from 
the refuge of japonicas, and the woeful pathos of the small 
voice was tempered by the serene joy of another. 

‘6 # * * My love! Ah! my love!” * * 


Florence Van Schaack. 
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‘“UNLOOSE THY SHOES FOR THIS IS HOLY GROUND.’’—( Poem, pave 26.) 


BEYOND. 


BEYOND. 


i ()" old, in that dim shadow-land of dreams, 
Ere thought knew speech or. language had its room, 
i I've stood and watched the sun's last flickering beams, 

| The darkness fall and veil the earth in gloom, 


And felt a strange new anguish in my breast, 
i And knew not why my eves quick filled with tears, 
1 Whence came the longing and the sad unrest, 

Or why my child-heart thrilled with nameless fears. 


And so, to-day, no wiser grown, I see 
The Great Sun veil His face from mortal sight, 

And feel my soul wrapped in the mystery 

Of that sublime, impenetrable night. 


Thou who wouldst dare to lift thine eyes, and fain 
Wouldst rend the mist of darksome fear and doubt, 

That searcheth still with eager hope in vain 

Reach for the Infinite—stand thou without ! 


Unloose thy shoes, for this is holy ground, 
\ And wait with reverent head some ray divine, 
ft A gleam from where the Light doth yet abound 
May come to cheer that anxious heart of thine. 


And yet the sun ne’er sinks down in the west, 
The twilight never deepens in the dale, 

But wakes this old, sad yearning in my breast 
For kindredship with God—to lift the veil. 


Nellic Talbot Kinkcad. 
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THE BUNGSTARTER. 


HE wass ein lofely £¢nd—das ist, wass you call a pooty girl. 

In mein saloon—die Bier Halle—she cooms sometimes, a 

liddle, mit dem growlers for der alt man. Das growler, you know, 

ist das tin bukked was cooms embdy, und goes pack mit some 

bier in das bottom und some crate deal of foam on der top. 

You gits ein nickels vorth of foam, und ein cents vorth of bier, 
alle for von nickel. 

I lof das leetle scheild. She vas ragged shoost a liddle bit 
somedimes ; but her face vas clean. Her mutter wass long 
dime ago dead, und der olt man! er wast nein goot—n. g. dem 
pad poys calt him, das wass ‘‘no goot.” Aber das liddle girl 
was dem makins of some ladies in her posom. Sie wass die 
queen ; und sie comes mit dem growler shoost like sie wast 
named Victoria, und put down das nickel as if sie wass oben 
some Parlementz. Sie haf eyes like turtle dofs—so soft und 
deep, like die Rhinepools vere dey halten das breath so die sky 
can shmile clear to der rocks pelow. Dey wass soft und goot, 
wass dem augen But shoost if any one speaks her wrong, dey 
wass make fire ; und dem nostrils dilate, und dem liddle round 
lips curl until dey dond look sweet some more. 

I wass always pow when das liddle madchen comes mine 
saloon in. At first she calls me ‘‘ Misder Goebel.” Den when 
I was know her long time, und gif her das vax doll mit Gristmus, 
she calls me Fritz. In a while she calls me ‘‘Onkle Fritz.” 
She dond call me ‘‘Onkle” some more now—you see? No, 
you dond see yet, aber I told you somethings if you shoost 
hear me. 

When I gifs her das vax doll she blicken all dem eyes at me. 
Dey schine den steady for one long time, und dass light cooms 
mit dem all de time softer, until shoost half one liddle tear 
comes running over der brim, und wets die soft cheek on either 
side. 

I sais, ‘‘Ada, vas you mat mit olt Fritz?” 

She look some more, und das other half mit each tear cooms 
from both eyes. Und die augen-blitzen speak much like die 
Undine whisper drue some water-mists. She sais to me: 

‘Fritz, you lofes me, und you ist goot. Nobody else lofes 
me, und I lofe die doll you gifes me.” 

Mein frau wast deat, und mein liddle girl wass schlafen in 
die Vaterland. I vas alone und mein own eyes wass make some 
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cataracts when das girl sprachen so to me. Mein het wass a 
long time pald, und mein waist wass too much around for 
beauty. I dond dantz somemore, und dond speil mit dem boys 
at die Turnfest. Aber mein hertz wass not like some pebbles— 
it was not got old und hard. Das child touch me, und she was 
tell some truth when she say I lofe her. So I dropsome nickels 
back in die growler sometimes when she pay me for das bier. 
She dond see me, und maybe she find dem nickels, und maybe 
das alten mann spend dem for some more growlers—I dond 
know und I dond ask somebody. 

All the time now she call me Fritz und Onkle Fritz. But 
Karl Steiner he dond like das, somewhat a liddle. He stay 
mein saloon bei all the time. He haf money und I sell bier, und 
das liddle girl she grow bigger. Karl wass starke, strong you 
call it, und fine und handsome. He lead die Turnbund, und win 
all dem prizes at die fest. He haf also deep dark eyes, but dey 
wass not soft. Dem young womens at die Turnfest spoil das 
Karl, for all of dem lofe him. But Karl say ‘‘ Pouf!” und 
mock at dem. Er war Alsace und Franzosen. He know not 
die drue Rhineland of die Berg und Schloss. He wass gay like 
die Paris mann, not like die Berliner. 

Und he wass always mit dass child wrong sprachen. But 
sie not him understand ; yet hate him she did. If he but brush 
against her she would offshake him quick. But he cared not 
for das, und would laugh mit ein tone not goot to listen at. One 
day he touch her curls, und, when she cry out und say for him 
to let go, he laugh some more a liddle, und holt on. Then she 
call me und sais ‘‘ Onkle Fritz, make him led go! He hurt me, 
und I dond lofe him mein haar to tangle oop in deis way.” 

I.call him to turn loose, und he shoost laugh some more und 
holt on. I say again ‘‘ Lass go das kind!” 

He laugh, und say ‘‘Alt Fritz, alt balt hetted spitz bube, you 
haf too much stumuck to make Karl Steiner mind you. You 
wass haf great gall, you alt rheumatic goat! I led go when I 
will—nod sooner.” 

Mein bungstarter wass on die shelf, und I pick it up, und 
dell das yungling das I haf more stumuck dan I need, und 
some rheumaties das I will gif away with a chromo und ein bier 
for efery man was takes one rheumatic, but mein right arm was 

_alle recht, und, if he dont let go, I make some acquaindance 
mit his het und die bungstarter. 

He sees at once I was not make foolishness, und he led go ; 
but he snarl some when he dry to laugh, und toldt me I wass an 
alt fool for he mean no harm mit das little kind. I say, das 
wass all recht, but he must hands off keep, else I hurt him some- 
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times. He tell me then I best look a liddle out, or I get some 
pounding when I don't oxpect something. 

So das liddle girl still rush die growler, und der alt man no 
better behave, but spend all his money on die tin bucket, und 
die liddle child have more look of poverty about her. | I put more 
nickels in die bucket, but she see und say nothing. Die olt man 
does not find dem now—she must bread buy mit dem, or must 
starve. She says not, but her eyes tell me ‘+ Fritz, Gott pless 
you!” 

One day when she mit die growler comes, I stoop myself to 
draw das bier. I wass bend down, und mein het was up mit 
die back toward die ceiling. I hear her cry ‘‘ Fritz! die bung- 
starter!” [I raise oop to reach das bungstarter, und it go 
through das wind und strike on die kag rim like lightning. Das 
Karl hat dried to kill me mit it, und but for das madchen I 
dond haf some brains any more. But I preak his arm mit die 
cheese knife, und he was a cripple pefore he strikes again. 
Und das gal? Well, die old man ist deat, and sie don’t call me 
Onkle Fritz some more. Come heir, mein Ada! Du liebst dein 
Vater, kind?) Ja, Dezu Vater, now, und always. 


Fritz Goebel. 


THE MOONSHINER. 
| OW long we had lain and had listened ! 
Where the trees let in winks of the sun, 
Ire their gun barrels glittered and glistened 
In the gully below by the run : 
We had watched all the night and the morning, 
And our limbs stoven stiff with the chill 
And the dew ; but my Lise had the warning, 
And we knew all was up with the still 
If we ever gave over our waiting. 
But four of us; I and Bud Roe, 
Two Tollivers, hated and hating, 
And the posse nigh twenty or so. 


All armed to the teeth! And we reckoned, 
Each man, where we lay in the rocks, 

It would take little more than a second 
To come to his death like an ox : 

For the valley wound up like an alley, 
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Built blind with sheer cliffs, and the trees 
Round the bottom ; the rest of the valley 
Bald brush that just reached to the knees. 
With me and a Tolliver watching 
In front, and Bud Roe in the gap 
With a Tolliver,—no danger of botching ! 
All jumbled like rats in a trap! 


Then we all took a pull at the bottle 
Lise brought me that morning ; and though 
We had eaten, nor left what would throttle 
An ant, all were hungry, I know; 
Very quiet, and quick as were quiet, 
For the first of the gang hadn’t reached 
The gully, or hardly passed by it, 
When a wild hawk—they thought it—had screeched, 
And a pee-wee had whistled ; we knew it 
The signal the posse was in 
With the sheriff ; and ¢ey, we would do it, 
And were ready and glad to begin. 


A pistol each side and a rifle 
Or two, ready loaded. Our height 
Would leave me to aim just a trifle 
To the left, and my pard to the right. 
And we lay in the rocks, never winking, 
But ready. I heard the long buzz 
Of the grasshoppers, thinking and thinking 
How solemn and silent it was ; 
When sudden, I raised in a hurry, 
The bushes whipped back—I could curse !— 
Lise couldn't get rid of her worry, 
And had to come there for the worse ! 


Just then through the gully and thicket 
The hoofs of their horses and stocks 

Of Winchesters.—Click of a cricket, 
Or cocking of guns in the rocks ? 

We waited until the last came in, 
I lined on the sheriff and said 

‘*Shoot !” hoarsely, and ushered the game in 
With the sheriff and deputy dead. 

Some down ; and the other ones, very 
Much taken with terror, rushed back ; 

And the two in the gap made it merry 
With death-dealing crack upon crack. 
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And back to the clearing with frightened, 
Wild faces the rest ; and again 

The guns to our shoulders were tightened ; 
They spurred on us loosening each rein ; 

They were cornered ; they saw it ; and grimly 
Returned with the like we had lent ; 

I lay in the rocks and saw dimly 
How they rode at us, shooting and bent 

Through the smoke, in the teeth of our fire ; 
When Lise, who was loading my gun, 

Screamed something and leapt, and a wire 
Of blood down her face : she was done. 


There were six of them left, but a baby 
Could have done for me then, with “er dead 

In the stead of myself! And it may be 
The two of us there had eat lead, 

If Bud hadn’t come with the other 
The three were enough for the rest, 

Dying hard though they did! I would bother 
With nothing, my hand on her breast, 

Till they led me away, and together 
Brought her to the still with the shot 

In her brain.—But the buzzards will feather 
And roost on the rest while they rot. 


Madison Cawein. 


JEW OR PARIAH—WHICH? 


HE present persecution of the Jews in Russia, the anti-sem- 

itism in Germany, and the prejudice cropping out occasion- 

ally eyen in this country of religious toleration, is a disgrace 

to humanity and the enlightened age we live in, just as the pro- 

scriptions against the Jews during the middle ages make up one 
of the darkest pages in Christendom. 

Considering how much more intelligent the masses are now 
than they were during the dark ages; how superstition, that 
once stalked through the land, has fled before the light of ad- 
vancing civilization, and ignorance has correspondingly decreased; 
and considering how closely the Jewish and Christian religions 
are allied—any religious prejudice from the latter against the 
former is inexcusable. 
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Christ was a Jew. His parents were Jews. He professed 
Judaism, expounded its laws and taught Jewish tenets and 
maxims. ‘t He came to fullfill the laws (the Jewish laws), not to 
destroy them.” The whole Christian religion is based on that 
of the Jewish, and can not well be viewed as distinct from it. 
‘‘It is the same religion accommodated to new circumstances,” 
and the Jew is the religious ancestor of the Christian. For 
years after the death of Jesus the Christian church was almost 
wholly composed of Jews, who continued to observe the Jewish 
festivals and Mosaic rites ; and even after Gentile converts had 
been made, they insisted upon conforming to the Mosaic law. 
The Romans looked upon the new religion as a Jewish sect, and 
the Jewish Sabbath continued to be observed in the East, up to 
the fifth century, and in the West Sunday was not considered in 
the same light, or as a day of rest, till much later. 

At the time of the Hilton scandal Henry Ward Beecher said 
this : 

‘‘The ignorance of medieval Europe may account for the 
prejudices of the dark age, but how a Christian, in our day, can 
turn from a Jew I can not imagine. Christianity itself suckled 
at the bosom of Judaism. We are Jews ourselves gone to 
blossom and fruit. Christianity is Judaism in evolution, and it 
would seem strange for the seed to turn against the stalk on 
which it was grown.” And Paul speaking to the Gentiles says : 
‘*Thou being a wild olive tree were grafted in among them” 
(the true olive branches), ‘‘and therefore partaketh of the root 
and fatness of the olive tree”—(the Jews). 

If the prejudice against the Jews, as it exists in Russia to- 
day, where their extermination seems to be nearer the wish of 
the Russian tyrant than their oppression, had led to the ex- 
tinction of the race (as it was planned once in Persia); if asa 
people they had been wiped from off the face of the earth, just as 
the great empires have been to whom they once paid tribute ; if 
they had been annihilated, as the Egyptian, the Roman and other 
mighty powers tried to, and the exutos da fe of the Inquisition 
failed to, BEFORE the birth of Christ, Christianity would not 
now be preached to more than a third part of the population of 
the world. Christianity could have had no existence. But why 
this prejudice? It can not be a religious one altogether, for 
many of those who are the most relentless in their hatred pro- 
fess neither Christianity nor any other religion. It is not because 
the Jew is inferior intellectually or morally, or of meaner birth. 
The people who have furnished many times their quota—as 
compared with other nations—of benefactors to mankind; who 
have furnished a Christ, Moses, Isaiah, Paul, Spinoza, Mai- 
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monedes, Mendelssohn, and thousands of others but for whom 
the world would be worse off; whose blood flowed in the veins 
of David and the Maccabees, and those of thousands of brave sol- 
diers,and thousands more who since the dispersion of their 
nation have fought in the armies of the respective countries 
of their adoption—they did noble service in the War of Independ- 
ence ; thirty Jewish officers alone fell at Waterloo, sixty at 
Gravelotte, and I believe it was in the war between Spain and 
the Moors that an armistice had to be agreed upon on the Day of 
Atonement because of the many Jews in the two armies ; the 
people who have ‘ ‘contributed to every science and enriched every 
art,” who have written an inspired book that has survived and 
will outlive all others, and to whom is chiefly due the preserva- 
tion and subsequent spreading of ancient classics and philosophy 
in Europe, and a people who are the only unmingled race which 
can boast of high antiquity, are the equals of any race. 

During the dark ages it was ignorance and superstition and 
bigoted priest-craft that shut the Jew up in the Ghetto ; over- 
burdened him with all manner of heavy taxes; deprived him of 
social, civil and political privileges ; that burned his books, and 
expelled him from every country in Europe—soo,000 alone had 
to leave Spain in 1492, after a residence there of over seven 
centuries (200,000 were made enforced converts), and inter- 
dicted from taking any gold or silver out of the country, though 
80,000, who obtained an entrance into Portugal, were compelled 
to pay eight gold pennies for each head for a residence of eight 
months, after which time those who remained were sold into 
slavery, and children under fourteen years were torn from their 
mothers to be raised as Christians—yet at that very time they 
were the leading intellects, and their literature was the first in 
Europe. 

They were proficient in mathematics and astronomy, and 
were to be found in the courts of princes as physicians or as 
treasurers managing the public finances. In the first year alone 
of the Inquisition 2,000 were burned in Andalusia, many thou- 
sand dug up from their graves and burned, and 17,000 were 
fined or imprisoned for life. Their history during this period is 
written in their blood, and their fate during the fifteenth century 
beggars description. 

But in this age the same conditions do not exist, except in 
Russia. There are still a few narrow-minded bigots to be 
found, however, among us even. There are those who have 
never come in contact with a Jew, are unfamiliar with his 
history, and who inherit their prejudices from their ancestors. 
With the exception of these, I am persuaded to believe, that in 
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this country jealousy is at the root of the prejudice that now 
and then shows its hydra-head. 

Dean Milman says: ‘Wherever the Jews have been allowed 
to dwell unmolested, or still more, in honor and respect, they 
have added largely to the stock of national wealth, cultivation 
and comfort. Where barely tolerated and considered outcasts, 
they have gone on accumulating those treasures which they 
dared not betray or enjoy; in the most barbarous periods they 
kept up the only traffic and communication which subsisted 
between distant countries ; like hardy and adventurous miners 
they were always at work under the surface of society, slowly 
winning their way to opulence. Perpetually plundered, yet 
always wealthy ; massacred by thousands, yet springing up again 
from their undying stock, the Jews appear at all times and in 
all regions; their perpetuity, their national immortality is at 
once the most curious problem to the political inquirer; to the 
religious man a subject of profound and awful admiration.” 

Richard Wheatley, in the January Century, tells us ‘‘ That 
of 400 buildings on Broadway in New York, from Canal street to 
Union Square, the occupants of almost all are Hebrews, over 
1,000 wholesale firms out of a total of 1,200 being of that 
race. The average rating of capital controlled by 2,018 He- 
brew merchants in various kinds of business is $207, 388,000. 
The available capital of thirty-five Jewish banking firms is 
estimated at $100,000,000 or more, and the holdings of real 
estate by Jews in New York are estimated at from $150,000,000 
to $200,000,000, and five-cighths of the transfers are said to be 
of their account.” 

With an exhibition of such prosperity, I can’t help but 
believe that in this country prejudice, where it exists, except 
when engrafted in the narrow mind by inheritance, springs from 
the soul of the less successful competitor of the industrious 
Jew. 

But how different it is in fanatic Russia. There the middle 
ages are still raging, and the poor Jew whose ancestors (follow- 
ing Disraeli) were priests in the temple when Russia was un- 
known is still plundered, murdered and exiled ; excluded from 
every honorable vocation, and all avenues of preferment in 
official or professional careers closed. Driven from his home, 
as in Spain, and walking over the frozen snows of Russia for 
hundreds of miles, the weak meet death on the way from ex- 
haustion or want, or he is confronted with German bayonets on 
the frontiers. It is death in front of him, Siberia behind him. 
God pity the poor exile! ‘They indeed,” as Dean Milman 
says in speaking of the history of the Jews since the Christian 
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era, ‘‘show no signs of life but in their cries of agony; they 
only appear in the annals of the world to be oppressed, robbed, 
persecuted, and massacred.” And even on the shores of 
America, the boasted refuge of the oppressed of every nation 
‘¢since the sexton cracked the bell in Independence Hall,” they 
have been driven back as European paupers. 

But they are no longer paupers when they reach Castle 
Garden. A national committee has been constituted by their 
co-religionists in America, who receive the broken-spirited fugi- 
tives, provide food and shelter and other necessary aid, and 
subsequently provide them with facilities to become independ- 
ent. Schools have been established for the training of the 
4 young, and many avail themselves of the agricultural colonies 
purchased for them in the East and West by their more for- 
tunate brethren, and it does not take them long to become self- 
sustaining. 

Perhaps no people on earth are more charitable than the 
Jews. And their practice of it is not confined to those of their 
own faith alone. ‘‘The stranger within his gate” is not for- 
gotten. ‘*To remember the widow and orphan,” the poor and 
homeless, is part of their creed—it is a holy injunction to every 
Jew—and, as a result, every city of any prominence ‘where 
Jews are domiciled is dotted with hospitals, widows’ and or- 
phans’ homes, and with homes for the aged and infirm; and 
every Jewish community, no matter how small, has its ‘relief 
society” to aid and relieve the wants of the distressed and un- 
fortunate. 

Considering all the circumstances, therefore, the present age 
and its civilization, the standing of the Jews, the more liberal 
spirit of Christianity, and ‘‘I can’t imagine,” using Henry Ward 
Beecher’'s words, ‘‘ how a Christian in our day can turn from a 
Jew,” or, for that matter, how he ever could. 


M. Kaufman. 
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THE NEW SOUTH. 


IMES, it seems to me, is changin’ 
Fer the wuss, with every day ; 
White men in the fields a-rangin’ 
While the niggers is at play. 


THE NEW SOUTH. 


Goin’ ter town, to-day, a nigger 
Passed me on a two-wheeled thing, 

Cuttin’ up a fancy figger, 

Like the worl’ was in er sling, 


An’ he was the son of Jesse 
What could fling it at Gerlier. 
Mad?) Wy fellers—lawd a-messie 
Wan't my gizzerd hottr'n tire ? 


I teched Blue Bird up a little, 
Jest ter see him ketch that coon 

Dern him, like a bowleg’d kittle 

Ridin’ uv a puter spoon! 


But the nigger kept agoin’— 
Onery little lamp-black cuss! 
Turnin’, now an’ then, an’ crowin’ 
Like a chicken. Wuss an’ wuss 


I whipt ole Blue Bird, but he wouldn't 
Ketch that imp ov Satan ; till 

At last, I saw, the hoss he couldn't 

Hardly pull me up the hill. 


Then the blasted nigger, grinnin’, 

Turned, an’ crowed at me agin; 
An’ went down the hill a-spinnin’, 
Like old Satan chasin’ sin. 


In the good ole times ov slav'ry 

White men wuz the nigger’s boss ; 
Now —dad burn their sassy knav'ry! 
Niggers kin outrun a hoss, 


On them,puter-plated sickuls. 
People talk ov this New South! 

Sher! I'd give a peck of nickels 

Jest to mash that darkey’s mouth. 


Niggers ride, while I go hoin’ 
Up an’ down the rows ov cohn ! 

Well, no use ov me a-blowin' ; 

Gabrul, toot ver durned old horn. 


Falcon. 
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JIM, THE GHOST OF STRETCHER’S NECK. 


E had been talking of ghosts. The camp fire blazing 
brightly on the river's bank threw weird gleams of light 
upon the water, and made strange looking figures on the richly 
colored foliage that still lingered in autumnal beauty upon the 
mountain-sides. A half mile below our camp, the river tumbled 
and boiled and foamed among the bowlders and through the 
narrow channel that hindered its course. Its sullen roar came 
up to us on the fitful night breezes like the voice of some creat- 
ure in restless slumber, or in fiercest struggle. At times, these 
sounds echoed from cliff to cliff and were so multiplied that we 
seemed to hear the cries of many strange beings roaming along 
the hills or moving through the air. It was all so unearthly 
that we thought of the ghost-stories of our childhood. Some 
of us told tales of spirits who still haunted chambers and dwell- 
ings in our own homes far away in the lowlands of Virginia. 

Our party was engaged in the survey of a route for a railway 
through the canon of New River. We had some of the natives 
of that wild region as our axemen. They listened with deep 
interest to our startling stories, and wondered in their earnest, 
simple way at the marvelousness of what they heard. After we 
had recalled the old tales of the ghosts of our own kindred, and 
had become silent under the influence of sweet thoughts of the 
distant homes and loved ones, one of us challenged the axemen 
for a story. 

Each of them knew where a ghost or ‘‘sperrit” had been 
seen, but only one of them told a connected tale of a veritable 
ghost. His story I have written down, because, as is the case 
always in ghost stories of a genuine kind, the incarnate char- 
acter of the ghost that haunted Stretcher’s Neck vouched forthe 
truth of the tale. I tell the story in my own words, using the 
dialect of the teller only when it seems necessary to bring out 
his full meaning : 

She was the prettiest girl on the Neck. The Neck is yon 
point of the mountain where the river bends for six miles off to 
the left, and then turns sharply to the right and back the way it 
came until it makes that narrow place where you say that you 
must dig a tunnel for your road, or follow the river for ten miles 
around the Neck. We call it Stretcher’s Neck. Our fathers 
taught us to call it so. And they say that so their fathers 
taught them. Some one named it, who, I do not know. 
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There on the Neck her father lived. The house is gone. It 
rotted down, as do all of our log houses. You men talk of 
houses and homes a hundred years old. We who live here in 
these hills build each one his own cabin, and let our children do 
as we do. Our homes are like the nests of the birds, or the 
dens where the varmints live. Each of a nestful of birds must 
find its own home, and each litter of wildcats must hunt new 
caves. But we love our rough hills and our great rocks and 
rapid river, and I reckon that that is why this ghost came back 
to Stretcher’s Neck. 

Her name was Elvira Sanner. They called her ‘* Vira.” At 
meetings all the young men watched her. She was so pretty 
that the dogwood blossom at her throat was not so white as the 
skin it lay upon. The dogwood berries when they ripened and 
touched her cheek were hardly redder than the color of her 
lips. Her eyes were blue and gentle, and deep as the water in 
the pool at Whitcomb’s Bowlder, where you look and look and 
seem to see the sleepy fish a mile below the surface. Some- 
times she sang so sweetly that all stopped their voices to hear 
her sing,—save old Hiram Boggess whom no one liked, and who 
was richer than his neighbors and sang the loudest and prayed 
the longest at every meeting. So pretty was she that all men 
loved her, and many a young man longed to have her as his wife. 

Every settlement has its best young fellow. No one on 
the Neck could shoot or hunt or fish or wrestle or fight when 
fighting need be done, as could Jim Thurmond. We fellows 
here are strong, and we can show you men the way that moun- 
tain people live. But Jim was better than the best of us. I 
think that I am middling strong. But Jim threw me in as fair a 
wrestle as ever was seen, and I was dead for half aday. When 
I came to my senses, Jim was standing by me crying like a baby. 
He fought sometimes, but only for a friend. He was so full of 
fun that no one ever made him mad by any word about him. 
At last we called him Chief, and Chief he was in all the Neck. 

He and Vira were keeping company. He met her at the 
meetings, and no one thought it strange that they should come 
up the path together, she with her eyes fixed on the ground as 
though she feared to look into the face of him who looked at 
her with never acare that we all saw his eyes grow soft and 
almost like a woman's when he put her in her seat among the 
women, and went himself to sit among the men, as is our way. 
We all were satisfied to see these two together, and none of us, 
save one, had ever a thought of any other end to their two 
lives than another cabin on the Neck, and a big infair some 
night. The one who was not pleased was Hiram Boggess. I 
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did not know what I am telling you until the end of it all. But 
I tell it as though I saw it. Although, had I known it as I know 
it now, being Jim’s friend, I should have a different tale to tell. 

Old Hiram, too, lived on the Neck. His land was good, and 
Vira’s father had no land save a small parcel of ground whereon 
he raised just enough for himself and Vira to eat. Old Hiram 
lent her father money. This she did not know when it was 
being done. So, little by little, old Hiram came to own the 
land that Vira’s father had, and, worse than all, he owned her 
father. 

We are different from you men. You talk of things we can 
not understand. Perhaps you can not understand that here we 
know no law that hinders us from making into brandy the apples 
that our own trees bear. We live so far from Washington 
where brandy laws are made, and so few laws are helpful to us, 
that we have but little law, and care for none save what will 
help us live at peace among ourselves. We fight, but only 
when we can not help it. So, somewhere on the Neck, Jim had 
a still where he made brandy which he sold along the river as 
far down as Kanawha Falls. 

That autumn came when we all believed that Jim and Vira 
would be married. Jim built his cabin, and went down the 
river to sell his brandy and to buy some things, he said, ‘‘to fix 
his cabin decent like.” Old Hiram, also, went away, but where 
he went we did not know. When Jim came back he brought 
across the hills some things that never had been seen before on 
Stretcher’s Neck. He packed them from the stage road on two 
horses, and was almost a week in doing so. Real linen sheets ; 
a bed all carved and painted like a picture ; some chairs with 
carpet in the seat and in the back, and other things that were 
all new to us. Before he had his cabin fixed, and while the 
folks were getting ready for the wedding, the officers came, and 
then there was the fight. They came on Jim one night while 
he was working at his still house. He must have fought a great 
fight, for the captain of the men was killed, and two were 
wounded, but Jim escaped. They say he fought like a hundred 
men. The officers broke up the still, and went to Hiram’s 
house. When he saw them coming with the dead man and the 
wounded, he hurried to meet them, and asked ‘‘ Did you get 
him?” We all knew, then, where he had gone when Jim went 
away, and who had brought the officers to the Neck. 

All the next day, and for many days thereafter, we who had 
loved Jim watched for him, and we searched the Neck, and sent 
men out into the hills and all around the country to find him, 
for we feared lest he was dead or wounded. But we never. 
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found him. From way up the river toward the railroad came 
a rumor of a man with a wounded arm, who was seen going 
south one day. He said that he was hurt by his own gun, and 
that he was going away tu some new country. And so Jim died 
out from the Neck, and left Vira crying bitterly for the man that 
she had promised to marry. 

We hated Hiram. But it is hard to remember always that 
you hate a man; and when one dies away from his friends he 
is remembered not as much to-day as yesterday, and to-morrow 
he may be forgotten by even his best friend. Only Elvira, of 
all the people on the Neck, remembered Jim. When we saw 
her at meetings we knew that she was grieving after Jim, for she 
grew whiter and whiter as the winter came on, and when spring 
came the dogwood blossoms seemed dark as they nestled against 
her white throat. She always wore these blossoms at meeting. 
Even her lips grew pale. Her eyes were still blue, but they had 
a troubled look which was not good to see in one so young. 

By and by the rumor went up and down the Neck that Hiram 
Boggess, he who had chased Jim < away, and, probably, to his death, 
was trying to keep company with Vira. The whole Neck talked 
of it. Why, not one of us young men who were raised with 
Jim, and had wrestled with him, and had been whipped by him, 
dared to think of Vira save as Jim’s promised wife. Some of us 
wondered to ourselves if he were really dead. But to us who 
live here in these hills, to go beyond them into the world we 
hear of is to die. Therefore, Jim was dead to us. 

Yes, Hiram was seeking Vira as his wife. He came to meet- 
ing with her and her father. She came always with her father, 
and so Hiram seemed to be coming with both. But we knew 
what it all meant. 

The loudest gossip in the Neck was Hiram’s sister, Malviny 
Medders. She was a widow, with a house full of children, and 
as poor as we are whom you see glad to earn your money 
and wear your old clothes. She was the bitterest against the 
idea of Hiram and Elvira being married. She declared that 
‘« Vira was a-settin’ right up to brother Hiram and he not sus- 
pishonin’ nothin’ of the gal, but still grievin’ after his dead wife. 
Who knowed but what the gal was kankerin’ after Hiram all the 
time, and he helpin’ her daddy like a true Chrischun as he was? 
And as for Jim, ’tweren’t likely that a gal would think of Jim 
with sich as Hiram in her eye. But may the Lord help Hiram 
in the day of his trouble.” 

We knew Malviny. Her husband died to find some peace. 
She had no hope except from Hiram. His land would be her 
children’s if he died childless. You see, then, why she was set 
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against the marriage. We hated her and Hiram end pitied poor 

Women lose their heads sometimes, just as-horses ‘do, ‘and 
they follow any one who will lead.them: J watched the girl just 
as I have watched a man carried over those rapids yonder. But 
I think that the man was the happier af the two." » L ‘wanted to 
help, but I could not. Seas 8 

Late in the spring Elvira’s father grew sick, and ~— long 
we heard that Hiram and she would be married one night at her 
father’s cabin. They were married. But there was no infair. 
Some of the boys wanted to have a belling. Maybe you men 
have never seen a belling. We call a nice party at a wedding 
an infair, but when we do not like people who are married, we 
go to their house, and throw rocks at the door, and call it a 
‘‘belling.” The boys made all their plans, and I was with 
them, although I was not sure that Jim would like it. 

It was nearly midnight when we were going down the path 
to Hiram’s house. The moon was full. The boys were very 
merry when we met. We began to talk of Jim, and, after a 
few jokes about Hiram, we all grew very quiet, and the fun 
seemed to die away. When we were near the house, some one 
in front said, ‘* Look there!” We all stopped. {In the moon- 
light I saw the figure of a man standing near the house. It was 
very still. The moon shone full upon it, and made it seem very 
white. While we stood there watching, the figure it turned its 
face toward us, and some one cried out, ‘* It’s Jim Thurmond.” 
Another said, ‘‘ It’s a ghost!” Then some one turned and ran 
up the hill. We all followed. After we had gone a few hun- 
dred yards, I stopped and said that I would go back even if it 
were a ghost. I went back, and several of the boys went with 
me. We saw nothing. The house was quiet, and the moon 
shone softly over it all. We went home, and did not trouble 
Hiram and his wife. Then the story went through the Neck 
that Jim’s ghost was haunting Hiram Boggess. And we. all 
knew, then, that Jim was surely dead, for only dead men have 
ghosts. 

You have seen folks deadening trees. First, they cut a ring 
of bark, and leave the wood so that the sap oozes out of the 
bare place. After a while its leaves lose all their green and 
freshness. At last the tree dies. It always hurts me when I see 
them dying slowly. When we cut them for you so that you can 
see clearly through the path that marks your survey, I feel 
as Ido when I am fighting a varmint. The hard wood of one 
of these oaks, and the great girth of one of those poplars seem 
like something to overcome. And when I hear the big tree as it 
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trembles a moment: before. it falls, and see it quiver like a deer 
shot ihicugh the ‘heart, I know that death is coming quickly. 
Then the.tree comes sweeping | through the air with a noise like 
some divi ing, ‘suffering creature's voice, and dashes with a thun- 
dering crash’ mpon the rocks.’ That is dying as men die in 
battle. 

‘*Vira 1s dying slowly,” we all said. First, she was long- 
ing for Jim. Then she was Hiram’s wife, and Malviny’s sister- 
in-law, and her father died soon after she was married. 

After a while a baby came. Malviny was there when it was 
born. She took it in her arms and held it up to the light so that 
everybody could see it, and then she laughed, not as one laughs 
who sees a thing to love, but as I think an evil spirit laughs who 
sees a dying soul. 

‘Tt ain't no bigger’n a chipmunk,” she said, ‘‘and like as not 
it’s sickly, for its face is old and solemn, and it ain't cried yet.” 

Then it cried a poor, weak cry, but loud enough to rouse 
Elvira. Weak as she was she rose quickly and went to the 
baby, and took it from Malviny. Then she seemed to die, and 
fell upon the bed with the baby upon her breast. The women 
said it was a pitiful sight to see her hold her baby and beg them 
not to let Malviny touch it. 

‘«It’s just like one of mine that died before my month was 
out,” Malviny said, and went away. 

They said that all the time Elvira was sick and could not go 
about old Hiram’s house, he lived on the hill at Malviny’s cabin. 
Then Malviny talked to him about Jim Thurmond and Elvira, 
and how she ‘‘lowed that Vira never did forget how Jim was 
drove away.” 

Hiram had driven Jim away to get Elvira from him. Now 
that he had her she did not make him happy. Maybe she did 
not try. Why should she? He knew she never loved him, and 
she did not want hislove. She wanted Jim, and Jim was dead. 
But Malviny talked of Jim, and set old Hiram right against 
Elvira with jealousy of adead man. They do say that women 
will forget a dead husband quicker than they will forget a live man 
whom they have once loved. Elvira must have thought of Jim 
more than she thought of Hiram, although they said that she 
never spoke of him after she was married. While Elvira was 
sick,—and she was sick most of the time after her baby came, 
—the neighbors helped her with her house-work. The baby 
came when the maple leaves were red and yellow, and the hills 
had put on all sorts of colors just like the sky when the sun is 
setting. 

When the first frosts came it was court time, and Hiram went 
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with the rest of the men across the river to the court house. 
It was big court, and lasted more than a week. Elvira was left 
alone at her cabin with only the baby, and Malviny on the hill 
a half a mile away. She had nothing to do but cook the little 
victuals that she wanted, and care for her baby. All day she 
sat with her baby in her arms, and women say that they used to 
find her talking to it as though it could understand her, and 
looking at a picture of a woman holding a child. The picture 
was called ‘‘The Virgin and her Child.” Once a peddler came 
on the Neck, and Vira bought this picture of him. You men 
can tell me. Do people where you live pray to pictures and to 
crosses made of wood? I hear that in some countries they do. 
We thought that Elvira prayed to the picture, for one day they 
found her kneeling by her baby’s cradle before the picture of the 
woman. When the women saw her, her face was like the 
mountains with the early sunshine on them ; but when she saw 
the women at her door, the light went out that made her look so 
young again, just as the light dies from the hills at sunset. 
One of the women said that she heard Elvira say as she looked 
at the picture, ‘It’s a pretty boy, but ‘tain’t nigh so pretty as my 
baby, but I hadn't orter say so, for that is Christ.” So people 
said that Elvira was a heathen. 

One evening while Hiram was away, when the sun was setting, 
Malviny came into the cabin. Elvira sat before the fire, for the 
early frosts made the air cool. 

‘‘T ain't never seed such a sight,” Malviny said, as she looked 
at the table littered up with a few plates and dirty things. ‘‘It’s 
a mercy Hiram’s wife is dead, for she was the tidiest woman on 
the Neck.” 

Elvira held her baby closely to her breast, for she was afraid 
of Malviny. She rose from her seat. 

‘*Lor’, child,” said Malviny, ‘‘I wouldn’t hurt your baby. 
It’s puny and sickly lookin’ and like as not it’s going to die.” 

Elvira moved away from her and said, ‘‘Let me and my 
child alone. If it dies I shall die too.” 

‘«Sakes alive!” answered Malviny. ‘‘You hits back like a 
copperhead when you point a stick at him. I just come to help 
you sort o’ tidy up things, and not to have no fuss.” Then she 
began to put all the dishes together, while Elvira sat down again 
in her low rocking chair. ‘I know it’s tedious like tendin’ a sick 
child,” Malviny continued, ‘‘so I thought I’d step in and help 
get things ready ’gainst Hiram comes home to-night. He’s used 
to havin’ things mighty neat and tidy-like about him.” 

‘‘Has Hiram been complainin’ of me? asked Vira. 
‘You know how men be,” Malviny answered, as she hung 
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a kettle full of water over the hearth, and put some chips on the 
fire. ‘‘Men is sort o’ curious like. They is just as different as 
oak leaves. Now, there was my old man,—the comfortablest 
on the Neck,—didn't care nothin’ about nothin’, and died as easy 
as could be. And there was Jim Thurmond, a likely kind of a 
fellow, but always in a fuss. And here is Hiram, your husband, 
sent to you from Providence instead of Jim Thurmond, and I 
‘low you ain’t thought none of Jim since he died. For you don't 
talk about him.” 

Vira rocked her baby and moaned like some one in pain. 

Jim,” Maiviny continued, is dead and gone to tor- 
ment, for he never was converted, and never got baptised.” 

Elvira moaned, and rocked her baby. ‘*O! Lord!” she said, 
and looked at the picture. 

‘*Callin’ on the Lord, and prayin’ to a picture! There ain't 
no religion in that,” Malviny muttered as she began to gather to- 
gether the soiled dishes. 

‘*Go away, and leave me,” Elvirasaid. ‘+I do not want you 
to help me.” 

‘*Let me hold the baby while you rest up,” asked Malviny, 
and reached her arms for the child. 

‘‘No! no!” Elvira cried out, and leaned over her baby, for 
the woman did not look as women do who love a child. 

Malviny laughed just as she did when the baby was born, 
and told Elvira that she would go home as she could not fix the 
house for Hiram. ‘‘As for the baby,” she said, ‘+I never did 
see sich a puny thing.” 

It was dark now. Malviny wrapped about her shoulders an 
old coat of Hiram’s which she saw hanging on a nail, and went 
through the woods to her home. ‘‘It’s mighty likely to die,” 
she said aloud to herself as she went up the hill, ‘and she's no- 
ways strong, and pesterin’ her don’t help her to get well. Of 
course Jim’s dead, but she’s fool enough to be hankerin’ after him, 
dead or alive. For he was a likely man.” 

She heard a rustling in the dry leaves. She stopped and 
listened, for the noise was louder than what a falling twig would 
make. The last of the katydids were answering each other, 
just as they are doing to-night. Malviny saw nothing but the 
trees as they stretched their limbs and few remaining leaves 
against the sky. She became nervous, just as we men do 
when we hear a snake at night and can not see him. The noise 
began again. It sounded like the moving of feet among the 
leaves. When you have evil in your heart, as Malviny had, 
I reckon the evil haunts you in lonely places like a spirit, 
and then ghosts come to frighten you. For, suddenly she grew 
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all white and trembling, and, with a cry of terror, she turned 
and ran like 2 hunted deer to her house. What she had seen 
to frighten her she could not clearly describe to herself. But to 
her it looked strange and evil in the moonlight. 

When Malviny had gone, Elvira sat down again before her 
fire, and soothed her baby, whose crying was very pitiful be- 
cause no other sound disturbed the stillness of the cabin. After 
a while she laid her child in its cradle. With low singing, such 
as babies love and only mothers know, she hushed it to sleep. 

The air had grown cold, and the fre was low on the hearth. 
But Elvira thought only of her child and of its face that grew 
whiter and whiter every day. The only doctor who practiced 
on the Neck lived fifteen miles away as one can walk. But the 
nearest path for a horse is twenty miles long. For the doctor 
Elvira longed, but she could not bring him by wishing, and 
Hiram believed in trusting to the foreordinations of Providence. 
With this longing in her heart she bent over the cradle, and 
forgot the cold and the dying fire. She was weary with watch- 
ing, and faintsfor the want of proper food. After watching the 
baby until it was asleep, she sat upon the floor close to the 
hearth and laid her head upon a chair. She seemed to fall 
asleep. But she heard the door open, and knew that some one 
was coming in. She felt no fear. A man entered bringing some 
dry wood which he laid upon the embers. Then he knelt on 
the hearth and blew the fire into a biaze. She saw it all, but as 
in a dream. The man bent over her and said, ‘I'll bring the 
doctor to you by to-morrow evening.” She thought that he kissed 
her. Then he went out, and soon the warmth of the fire and 
the comfort of the vision made her forget her troubles in a 
deep sleep. 

At day-break she awoke, startled by the crying of her 
child. Her dream came back to her and helped her, for she 
thought that Jim had been with her. 

That evening the doctor came, and at night Hiram came 
also. It is but little that doctors can do here in the mountains. 
Children die when they are sick, and men and women trust to 
herbs. The doctor staid all night, and slept with Hiram in the 
only bed. 

Elvira watched again beside the cradle. To Hiram, who 
asked him why he had chanced to come that way, the doctor 
answered that some one had roused him early in the morning to 
say that the child was ill, and Hiram wished him to come. But 
the man did not wait for an answer. Hiram asked Elvira who 
had been sent to take the message. She replied that no one 
had been sent by her. Of her dream she told no one. But 
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all the while she looked trustingly at the picture of the woman 
and the Christ, and prayed in her own way to it for help. I 
think that she was thinking of angels, for Jim once told me that 
she was his angel, which, he said, he told her also. 

The doctor went away next day, and left some medicine for 
the baby. For several days the child seemed to grow better, 
but one night it was very sick. Elvira begged Hiram so earn- 
estly to bring the doctor again that he consented. When 
morning came he set out on his walk to the doctor's house, and 
left Elvira alone. On his way he went by Malviny’s to ask her 
to help Elvira during the day. All day went by, and evening 
came. but Hiram had not returned with the doctor. 

Elvira sat by the door in the twilight looking earnestly for 
the coming of Hiram. In her arms she held her infant. Through 
its white lips its breath was coming in quick and painful gasps, 
and its eyes were looking far away beyond its mother’s face. 
In the nearing presence of death Elvira was awed rather than 
frightened. She murmured half aloud, ‘+I must go with it if it 
dies. I can not live alone.” Then she said, ‘* Why don't they 
come? He might save my child.” 

It was now dark. As Elvira ‘rose to go in, she saw Malviny 
coming toward the house. When she went in, Malviny entered 
also, and stood by her as she sat before the fire. 

‘*How’s the child?” Malviny asked. ‘I promised Hiram to 
come and sort o’ help you. But I had a big wash, and my own 
children no ways well, and I ‘lowed as how he would be back 
now.” 

‘*He’s worse,” Elvira answered, ‘‘ and the doctor ain't come 

yet.” 
‘‘Doctor’s ain't no sort o’ use for children ; leastways mine 
died with a doctor right by him,” Malviny said, and drew a chair 
near to the child. She bent over it to watch it closely. Both 
women were silent for a little while. Each watched the child 
for her own purpose. 

Presently Malviny spoke: ‘‘I believe it’s a goin’ to die 
soon.” 

Elvira bent over her child, and drew it to her breast. 

‘Tl hoid it for you,” said Malviny, ‘tI can rest you sort o’ 
if you want.” 

Elvira shook her head, and held the child more closely. 

you likes,” Malviny said witha laugh. ‘+ It’s a dyin’, I'm 
sure, and I ain't had no child or nuthin’ die in my arms. — For it 
makes you always nervous and tremblin’ like, they do say, to 
let things die when you has hold on them. My child died on the 
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‘*OQ! Lord,” moaned Elvira, ‘‘ ain't they never coming ?” 

Sakes alive,” Malviny answered, what's the use of doc- 
tors? Hiram knows as how if it’s foreordained it’s bound to 
come, and no doctor can hinder it comin’.” 

‘*Go home and leave me,” Elvira cried out, and turned from 
Malviny. 

Malviny sat still, and waited for the end. The child grew 
more restless, and threw its head about against its mother's 
breast. Presently it lay still again. Soon the restlessness 
returned, and became more violent. 

*O! my baby!” Elvira said, as she rocked it to and fro, 
‘*you mustn't die.” 

After a few moments, the child grew quiet, and its head 
dropped heavily on her arm. Malviny bent over its face, until 
her cheek almost touched its lips. Then she rose to her feet, 
and said, ‘* It’s dead, for it’s done breathin’.” 

‘It’s mine, dead or alive,” Elvira answered, ‘* and you must 
not touch it.” 

‘Tl help you lay it out,” said Malviny,and she began to set 
the cradle aside. 

‘No! no!” Elvira answered, as she drew the child’s face 
close to her neck. ‘*Let me alone. I can take care of my 
child. Go away! Ido not want you.” 

‘*As you are minded,” replied Malviny, and put on her bon- 
net. ‘It's as I ‘lowed it would be when the child was born. 
You can tell Hiram I come, and you drove me away.” After 
Which she went out toward her own home, leaving Elvira alone 
with her dead child. 

As she went up the path she heard for a second time the 
rustling of the dead leaves. Now the noise was regular as the 
step of aman. She locked toward the place where the sound 
seemed to be. The light was very dim, for the moon had not 
risen. We who live here in the mountains learn to see almost 
is Well at night as we see in the day. There in the shadow of 
the trees was the figure of a man coming toward her. 

‘Ts that you, Hiram ?” she exclaimed, but no one answered. 

The man came down the hill nearer and nearer. 

‘*Who are you?” she calied out. 

Malviny was no coward, but to see a man at night on the 
Neck who would not answer would startle me. Strangers are 
rare among us, and few come to us for any good. To seea 
strange figure in the dim light of the thick woods, to get no 


answer from it when one speaks to it, and to see it grow into the 
likeness of the dead is what no man cares to face. All this 
Malviny saw. On toward her through the shadows of the trees 
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moved fim Thurmond. Not the dim, uncertain shape which 
she had seemed to see the other night, but the man himself, 
clothed as a living person, and looking as Jim always looked 
when angry. Malviny trembled with fear, and covered her face 
with her hands. She spoke a few broken sentences of prayer, 
and fell on her knees upon the ground. Then her senses left 
her, and she lay in the path like one dead. 

Leaving her where she had failen, Jim went on to Elvira's 
house. He looked carefully through the window, and saw Elvira 
sitting with the baby in her arms. She was smiling, and she 
sang to it as it lay upon her lap. Jim watched her for a while, 
and then he went slowly to the door. It was still open as Mal- 
viny had left it. He went in softly. Elvira heard his step, and 
looked around. When she saw Jim, her face was young again, 
and the whiteness left it, and her eyes were soft and bright 
as though she had been waiting for her lover. 

Jim stooped, and knelt beside her. 

‘It’s sleeping now,” she whispered, as she looked into his 
face. ‘‘It’s better, too.” It’s been so sick. But now the 
Mother and Child have made it well.” 

Jim touched the baby’s cheek. No warmth was there. He 
saw the lifeless eyes, and knew that it was dead. 

‘* It’s dead,” he said, and hid his face in his hands. 

‘*O! no,” answered Elvira, so softly that he could scarcely 
hear her. ‘+See it smiling at me.” Then she looked lovingly 
from the dead to the living. 

Presently she said, ‘* Is she gone?” 

‘* Who ?” he asked. 

‘*The woman who tried to kill my child ?” she replied. 

‘Yes, she’s gone and can not trouble you,” he answered, 
knowing that she meant the woman lying in the path. 

‘And Hiram,” she asked, after a few moments of silence : 
‘*Has he gone ?” . 

‘*Yes,” he answered, ‘‘he has gone, too, and will never 
trouble you again.” Then he covered his face with his hands ; 
for he thought of the struggle at the river from which he had 
just come, and he could see, still, as it was swept over the 
rapids to its death, the body of the man who had cried so 
piteously for mercy from him to whom he had not known how 
to show mercy. Presently Elvira spoke again in a very low 
voice. 

‘‘He’s gone now, and you've come back, and it’s your child, 
and the dream is all come true that I was never Hiram’s wife, 
but have been yours always and always will be.” In her earnest- 
ness she laid her arm around his neck, and rested her head upon 
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his shoulder; then she drew his face close to her own, and 
smiled as children do who find sweet comfort after long weeping. 

Jim held her in his arms. The dead was still between them. 
He felt her body lean heavily upon him. Her arm slipped 
slowly from his neck and fell lifeless by her side. He felt her 
breath die ont upon his cheek. With the sorrow of the infant's 
death came the joy of Jim's return. In the fullness of the joy 
the sorrow was all forgotten, because it was changed into joy. 
Death soothed her into eternal peace, and she fell asleep dream- 
ing that her joy was complete. 


Was the ghost ever seen again on the Neck? I saw it, and 
know, now, that the ways of the living are stranger than the 
ways of the dead. But the ghost appeared to me alone, and, 
with Elvira’s death, was laid to rest. 

James Poynts Nelson. 
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THE WEALTH OF LOVE. 


WOULD not change my humble lot, 
For all the joy wealth brings ; 
For on the hearth-stone of my cot 
The cricket always sings. 


Love's incense ladens every breeze 
That greets my happy face ; 

I thank my God on bended knees, 
And praise him for his grace. 


I would not change with pope or king, 
Or lord of high degree, 

Nor warrior bold when plaudits ring 
To crown his victory. 


A nobler passion thrills my soul 
Than any these may claim, 
Though through the centuries shall roll 
No whisper of my name. 


I laugh their empty pride to scorn 
And boast greater joys 
Two kings my humble board adorn, 
Two brown-eved baby boys. 
George Griffith Fetter. 
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REMINISCENCES OF WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS. 


V HEN I wasstill a mere schoolboy, I was charmed and fascin- 

ated by the novels of this prolific Southern writer. They 
were nearly all of an historical character, and had all the greater 
interest for me from their dealing with traditions with which I 
was tolerably well acquainted. With many of the scenes, too, 
which were so prominent in his pages, I was quite familiar. The 
various classes of men, delineated in his historical romances with 
such wonderiul fidelity and life-like distinctness, still existed in 
South Carolina, in my boyhood and for many years thereafter. 
The various classes whose portraits he had drawn I met in 
every day life. I had shared in their fireside conversation, sat 
at their table and slept under their hospitable roofs. I recog- 
nized in them the originals of the portraits he had drawn with 
such fidelity. 

With him as our guide, we had visited the mansion of the 
wealthy planter, rising in the midst of its venerable grove of 
oaks, with wide-spreading fertile fields on every side around. 
We stood in the broad, high hall where scores of family portraits 
of men and women of a past age looked down upon us from the 
walls. THe had introduced to us the hospitable master of this 
old mansion and made us familiar with all his traits of character, 
his pride, his uprightness, his high sense of honor, his generosity, 
his lavish hospitality, his independence of character and his love 
of his home, his country and his friends. He has shown us, too, 
the fitting helpmate of such a man, a refined and stately matron 
ruling her little realm with wisdom and gentleness, and training 
up her household to keep in their hearts the holy thought that 
the duties of life are ever higher than life. And in his pages he 
has shown us, too, this mother in her widowhood, when the 
brave man of the house had fallen, without a tear or a tremor 
girding his father’s sword upon her yet beardless son, and sending 
him forth to conquer for his country or to die in its defense. 
And then in these sweet rural homes what a galaxy of maiden 
beauty and grace shines out upon us from his glowing pages. 
What seriousness of purpose and true dignity of character in the 
young daughters of the land—what a promise for the future of 
the country that its statesmen, its soldiers and its citizens are to 
be raised up at the feet of these high-bred women whese bosoms 
are sanctuaries of all the higher virtues. 

But there are humbler homes than these, pictured to us with 
loving touches by this great painter of Southern life and char- 
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acter—homes that, however humble and plain, still shelter a 
lowlier typé of all the domestic virtues. In the log-built cabin 
of the simple backwoodsman, with his wife plainly dressed in 
the gown of coarse homespun, made and fashioned by her own 
hands, we follow him not only without repugnance, but with 
even a feeling of love and admiration for its simple inmates. No 
silver or gold gleams upon the board, but gold alone could not 
build a home that holds so much to claim our respect and 
esteem. We find the same lofty virtue there as in the mansion 
of the planter, which teaches ¢hem, too, that the duties of life 
are higher than life, a doctrine which, pervading all classes, 
formed in them that high spirit of honor and self-sacrifice, which 
made of the wilderness in which they reared their homes a vast 
and powerful commonwealth, supreme among the nations. 

Even in my boyhood’s days I had felt assured that the man 
who with a loving hand had drawn so many life-like pictures of 
men in every degree of the social scale, and with such astonish- 
ing fidelity, must be a man of wide social sympathies, with a 
tender love for them all, to have enabled him to put himself in 
their places, to feel their emotions, to enter into their thoughts 
and to speak the very words they would have spoken in utter- 
ing them. 

Even in my early boyhood I was greatly desirous of meeting 
the writer who had drawn so truthful and vivid a picture of the 
War for Independence, as it presented itself in his native State. 
My own maternal and paternal ancestors having been promi- 
nently engaged in the struggle, many of its traditions I had 
heard at the family fireside, some of its battle fields which the 
novelist had never seen I had explored, and in all that related 
to it I was greatly interested. 

Every little anecdote, however trivial, communicated to me 
by any one familiar with the fascinating writer, bearing upon his 
habits or mode of life, I carefully treasured up. One simple 
fact of this sort which I heard revealed to me one of the writer's 
intellectual requirements that the conceptions formed in_ his 
mind until they had assumed a definite form were not to be 
disturbed by even the touch of a word. Any attempt at con- 
versation, even a single word when his mind was occupied with 
some conception not yet clearly developed, was as harmful to 
his work as the interposition of a body between the camera and 
its object is to the photographer before its image has _ been 
projected upon the plate. To prevent any interruption at such 
moments, when he left his study a red wafer pasted upon his 
forehead was an intimation to all his household that the seal of 
silence was not to be broken by any word addressed to him. 
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About the time I was beginning the active life of manhood, I 
fell in with a stranger who was a neighbor and a_ personal 
acquaintance of the novelist. Our conversation very naturally 
turned upon him, and I expressed my earnest desire to meet 
him. 

‘*You will be greatly disappointed in him,” was the stranger’s 
remark. 

‘* In what respect?” asked I. 

‘You will find him a man of insufferable vanity, and your 
admiration for him will come to an end.” 

Feeling confident that my new acquaintance had made a 
false estimate of the character of the novelist, I asked for some 
instance of his vanity. According to the account given me, 
Simms was called upon to allow himself to be put in nomination 
to represent his county in the lower house of the State Legisla- 
ture. When the nomination was made at a public meeting 
Simms closed his speech of acceptance by stating that he could 
not spare the time to make a canvass of the county, but if the 
people saw fit to elect him he would serve them to the best of his 
ability ; and, if they failed to elect him, it would be a loss to 
them. Simms was defeated, but I was quite sure that his lan- 
guage was distorted—innocently, of course. 

My opportunity of meeting the novelist occurred quite 
unexpectedly a month or two after that conversation. He was 
on a visit to the town in which I then resided, and the friend at 
whose house he was a guest sent me an invitation to spend the 
evening with him. Calling at about five in the evening, I found 
only my friend, his wife—a lady of a widely-known Georgia 
family—and Simms present. There were no additions made to 
the party during the evening and I had a most favorable oppor- 
tunity of conversing freely with the man whom, for years, I had 
been so desirous of meeting. 

After partaking of tea, which was served up soon after my 
entrance, we adjourned to the parlor and there we sat enjoying 
the wonderful conversational powers of this highly gifted man, 
until the clock struck twelve and warned me that the hour for 
my withdrawing had come. 

At that time, Dr. Simms—he had received long before 
the honorary degree of LL.D.—was perhaps about fifty years of 
age, an erect, strongly built man, slightly under six feet in 
height, blue-eyed, with a pleasant, sagacious and unmistakably 
Scotch-Irish face, which was already marked with those lines of 
thought that comes so soon to the hard literary worker. 

He was the genial, great-hearted man of kindly sensibilities 
that his writings had prepared me to expect. There, in the free- 
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dom and ease of a refined home, free from conventionalism and 
restraint, he did not stand upon a pedestal waiting to be wor- 
shiped, but was simply a pleasant fireside companion, arrogat- 
ing nothing of superiority to himself. He was not only a good 
talker but, a rare quality in a manof his remarkable conversa- 
tional powers, he was a respectful and attentive listener. Often 
he brimmed over with boisterous merriment and hilarity, setting 
all around him in a roar with some story full of rich humor, told 
as only he could tell it. Often during that pleasant evening my 
thoughts reverted to rare Christopher North and Walter Scott to 
whom he was akin in genius and in spirit. And yet when the sub- 
ject of our conversation turned on grave matters, a thoughtful 
and serious expression came into his face, and then one could 
see on what a solid foundation of earnestness his whole character 
was built. 

He began the conversation with me when we first seated our- 
selves in the parlor by a flattering reference to a successful prize 
written by me, which had been recently published in the leading 
literary paper of the State. It was my first story and he made 
the inquiry whether it was purely a fiction, or whether it was 
founded on some traditional incident of the War of Independ- 
ence. Then he listened with great interest whilst I related some 
of the highly interesting traditions of the Black-river country, 
where the scene of my recent story was laid. 

He urged me to utilize them as the foundation for a series of 
stories of the war of ‘76. Pleading want of leisure as a hin- 
drance,he was led, in the conversation that ensued, to furnish me 
with many glimpses of his own career. Whilst on this subject 
he startled me by the question : 

‘‘Did you know that Iam an uneducated man ?” 

‘“‘O no, doctor, we all have abundant reason to know the 
contrary. You are reckoned the most thorough student of Eng- 
lish literature that we have.” 

‘‘What I mean,” said he, ‘‘is that for what education I have 
I owe the regular schools nothing. All my attendance at school 
amounts to a period of somewhat less than three months. Did 
you ever see any trace in my early writings of my deficiency in 
the training of the schools.” 

‘‘T remember only one instance. When a boy in reading a 
very interesting story from your pen in an English ‘Annual’— 
and I was surprised that they let an American writer into so pre- 
tentious a publication—I saw an expression that led me to think 
your teacher of geometry had hardly done his full duty by you. 
The story was entitled ‘‘The Robber’s Cave.” In describing the 
cave you are made to say, ‘the entrance was hidden from view 
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by two great pines that grew up parallel and divergent.’ Of 
course, I took in at once the idea intended to be conveyed. Just 
behind the point where the bodies of the leaning pines crossed 
was the mouth of the cave. The trees were in parallel planes 
and leaned towards each other, each in its own plane, but so far 
that their trunks made a great X.” 

‘‘T had never noticed that blunder of mine,” said he, mod- 
estly; and then he went on quietly with his account of his boy- 
hood. 

At that period of his life his father, if I remember rightly, 
was an official of the Government, holding some position far out 
West among some of the Indian tribes, and young Simms was 
residing with his aged grandmother in the city of Charleston. 
There was in the house a library of several hundreds of volumes, 
and after ceasing his attendance at school he devoted all his 
time to pouring over this storehouse of books. Day after day he 
sat silent in his chamber, bending over the pages of some in- 
teresting volume, storing up facts and adding the rich hoard of 
information which, unconsciously to himself, was fitting him for 
his future vocation. He told me that often in the late hours of 
night, his indulgent grandmother leaving her bed would softly 
creep up stairs to the door ot his chamber, fearing lest her boy 
might have fallen asleep leaving his candle burning in dangerous 
proximity to his bed. 

Had his father been at hand he might have insisted on his 
son's return to school and traveling in the old ruts, so wearisome 
to a boy of an active mind and inquiring disposition. It is 
more than probable that harm, rather than good, might have re- 
sulted from putting upon the restless youth the curb at which he 
chafed. It was the wise Goethe, I think, who said: ‘*It is an 
anbiguous, dissipating education that makes men uncertain. I 
augur better of a boy who is wandering astray on a path of his 
own, than of many who are walking aright on paths which are 
not theirs.” 

Our schools do but little more than give us forms and pro- 
cesses, at a most wasteful expenditure of time, while the great 
need of the literary worker is a storehouse of facts, a rich fund 
of ideas, and those quickened powers of observation which only 
come to him from intercourse with all classes of men in various 
callings of life, and daily communion with nature in all her 
works, from the stars that glitter in the sky to the flowers that 
bloom at his feet. 

I do not remember whether, at that interview, any distinct 
expression of opinion was made by Simms as to the effect of 
our ordinary school curriculum, as compared with that of self- 
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education, in fitting a man for success in literary work of a 
creative character. My impression is that he heartily agreed 
with me in my views. I remember we talked of the fact that 
it was such self-educated men as Bunyan, Burns, Dickens and 
others, who, knowing nothing of the old classic forms held up 
as models by the schools, had struck out new paths for them- 
selves, and brought the charm of natural expression to our 
literature. Even the author of Waverly, in his enforced seclu- 
sion at Sandy Knowe in his early boyhood, where old volumes 
of romance and history were his only companions, had 
received his bias toward a literary life long before the curric- 
ular schools had laid their hands upon him. Those old tomes, 
lying like potent spirits in the dust of the closed up library at 
Sandy Knowe waiting his coming, breathed their spell upon 
him, and he went forth, ever after ‘‘to wander in a path of his 
own choosing,” and to delight the world by a display of the 
wonderful things he had gathered to himself along the way. 

When near his manhood—perhaps, in one of those wild 
freaks which so often seize upon boys of an independent and 
adventurous spirit, and which so sorely try the faith of their 
friends in their coming to any good-—Simms wandered out to 
the ‘‘wild West.” How far his trip extended, unfortunately I 
failed to ask, but one of the places in which he tarried for some 
days was the quaint old city of Mobile. There he was an utter 
Stranger to every one. Among those whom he encountered 
Was one, a stranger like himself, whom, at first sight and afar 
off, he would unmistakably have recognized as a Frenchman of 
the old Gallic race. He was attracted to young Simms and 
they were often thrown together. When Simms at last left 
Mobile on a fiatboat bound up the river, the Frenchman accom- 
panied him. 

Simms related to us the story of what followed and in his 
own inimitable style, the hnmor of which was irresistible. | No 
pen could do justice to it. I, however, make the attempt to 
relate it, not with any hope of conveying its humorous side to 
any reader of these pages, but in order that I may bring to 
notice the wonderful power of Simms as an actor and the rare 
gift possessed by him of transforming himself, for the time 
being, into the person of the individual he wished to present. 

Simms and the Frenchman sitting near each other on the 
boat, the conversation turned upon national traits and peculiar- 
ities, and Simms maintained that no one could so entirely divest 
himself of them as to pass among foreigners as one of them- 
selves. 

‘T tell you, Meester Seem, dat is one meestake. Here we 
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been togetter seeks, eight or ten day, an’ all dat time you take 
me for one Anglisman.” 

‘© O, of course I did,” replied Simms, ‘‘because you are an 
Englishman, you know. — I couldn't have taken you for any- 
thing else.” 

‘‘Now, Meester Seem’—- and the vivacious gesticulations of 
the speaker added greatly to the effect-—” on my word of honor 
Iam not an Anglisman. I ama Frenchman, born in La Belle 
France, on the banks of the Loire. Now how can I be an 
Anglisman ?” 

‘*You are quizzing me,” returned Simms. 

‘‘T no kees noboddy, sare. A parfet gentilhomme weel not 
stoop to dat—no, nevaire !” 

“Well, it is something wonderful,” said Simms with the air 
of a man who has reluctantly to yield to conviction. ‘‘And you 
are so thoroughly English in your speech and manner !” 

‘*T vill tell you more, Meester Seem,” said the now delighted 
Frenchman. ‘*I can go onde platform, wat you Americans call 
de stomp, and speak in de presence of ten tousand men, and 
not one man will know but wat I was born in de United 
State.” 

‘You have a rare gift,” returned Simms. ‘‘And can you 
really make a speech ?” ‘ 

‘* Speech ? you can hear me if you really wish.” 

‘*O, with all my heart !” answered Simms. 

‘*T will give you den a selection from one of your own great 
poets.” 

And then Simms who had been sitting on my left, in the 
‘‘chimney corner” as we style it, arose and passed around to 
the open space behind me to personate the Frenchman. Our 
own great poet turned out to be Burns, and the poem chosen 
by the Frenchman was Bruce’s Address. 

‘Scots! wha hae wie Wallace bled 

Scots ! hoom Bruce hae often led” 
rung out from behind me in a most vehement and impassioned 
strain of oratory, and turning to take a view of the speaker, I 
saw—not Simms, but a stranger and a Frenchman with flaming 
eyes, excited face and most energetic gesticulation, panting 
from excitement and uttering his appeal in a jargon of sounds 
that a Frenchman might have thought English, but an English- 
speaking man would have taken for French. For a moment I 
almost wondered what had become of Simms, and how this 
French stranger had come among us. And then the truth 
flashed upon me. The transformation was so complete that I 
ain sure Simms’ most intimate friend would have failed to recog- 
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nize him. Even Garrick’s feats of impersonating others were 
not more wonderful. 

After Simm’s return from his wanderings in the West, where 
he gathered much material for future use, he settled down to 
the study of law, was duly admitted, and entered upon the 
practice of his profession with the brightest prospects of suc- 
cess; but the love of literary work was so strong within him 
that, after a few months, he altogether abandoned his profession, 
and thenceforward devoted himself wholly to literature. He 
was a most sedulous and earnest worker. Oftentimes, as he 
himself informed me, for days at a time he was busied at his 
desk twelve hours daily. At the time of my meeting with him 
he had already published some thirty-seven volumes, embracing 
poems, works of prose fiction, a well-written biography ef Gen. 
Francis Marion and the best history of South Carolina which 
has yet appeared. All his works have taken their place among 
the standard publications of the country. Before the evil days 
of the war came on, he was in most comfortable circumstances, 
deriving from his copyrights alone a revenue of over three thou- 
sand dollars. 

Desirous of learning from himself the real facts in regard to 
the story told me illustrating his vanity, I asked if he had ever 
had any desire to enter political life. 

‘None whatever,” was his prompt and frank reply. ‘‘ The 
people of my county did astonish and confound me by asking 
me to accept the nomination as their candidate for the lower 
house of the Legislature. I told them frankly that I could not 
afford to lose a day from my work; that I was aitogether unfit 
for the place, and that there were scores of men in the county 
better posted up in public matters, and better fitted than I to 
serve them. I felt no ‘ca//’ to the work; it was out of my 
sphere. But they still insisted, and at last I consented. In 
accepting the nomination at a public meeting, I told them I 
hoped no one would vote for me thinking I would consider it a 
loss to be defeated. That it would be no loss to me. ‘If there 
be any loss anywhere, and I don’t think there will be, it will be 
yours not mine.’ I made no canvass, and the people took me 
at my word and let me remain at home. But at the next elec- 
tion, without consulting me, they put me up and sent me. I 
was heartily glad when my term of service was over.” 

Among very many subjects that came up that evening, the 
topic of the popular religious beliefs was touched upon, yet 
very slightly. 

‘* Yes,” said Dr. Simms, ‘‘ very few but earnest and thought- 
ful men scrutinize closely the foundations on which their opinions 
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rest. Owing to the fact that every man has opinions, few take 
the trouble to attain to convictions. The water in my neighbor’s 
well may percolate from a filthy pond, while mine flows from a 
cleft in the rock, yet he is well satisfied that his water is better 
than mine, because he is accustomed to it. Just so in religious 
matters; men hold on to opinions because they are accustomed 
to them. Now in regard to existence in the future state, what 
absurd beliefs prevail. Some men who are very good and not 
unintelligent seem to think it will be a kind of permanent 
camp-meeting —that we are to sail about on the clouds and 
sing psalms all day. That would be very tiresome and dreary 
and monotonous work, even in fine weather and in good com- 
pany. ‘My Father worketh hitherto and I work’—ought not 
that revelation to set us to thinking? No; activity and ever 
continual progress are to be our portion and delight in the great 
Hereafter. We are taught that plainly in the Scriptures. Don't 
you remember the blessing promised to the faithful servant who 
rendered a good account of the talents committed to him ?— 
‘Thou hast been faithful over a fcw things, I will make thee 
ruler over many things.’ No; work of the highest and noblest 
kind will be our employment THERE even as it is made our duty 
HERE.” 

A few months after that time I spent a night at a pleasant 
home in an adjoining county. Simms had been an honored 
cuest there but a few weeks previously, and had won the 
hearts of all the household. A most pleasant young lady of 
about sixteen, who had been most piously reared, told me of her 
great delight at meeting the great writer, yet with an air of deep 
sadness added : 

‘‘But I feel so sad, Mr. Ervin, every time I think of him.” 

‘¢And why is that ?” asked I. 

‘*Because I fear, in spite of all his genius and kindness of 
heart, he is an infidel.” 

She saw the question in my eyes and continued : 

‘We were sitting here—he, mother and I]—eating straw- 
berries and cream, and what do you think ? he turned to mother 
and asked her if she thought we would have strawberries and 
cream in heaven!” She was shocked even in telling of the 
incident. 

We all have our own conception of the great Hereafter that 
accord with our capacity and the power of our vision. That of 
the unspeculative maiden was pure and holy and went not 
beyond the written word. That of the thoughtful and specula- 
tive poet was grand and high, like his own intellect that would 
pierce the vail that bounds the vision of a mortal. 
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One further thought that has in it much of sadness and I 
have done. The fine pictures of rural life in his native State, 
drawn by the subject of this article, are now but memorials of a 
state of things that has altogether passed away. The pleasant 
home-life in the stately rural mansions, where wealth, culture 
and an unbounded hospitality prevailed, is already a thing of the 
past. It rested upon conditions that have been rudely removed 
and can not be restored. 

The fine old country homes have been abandoned or have 
passed into the hands of the speculator. Plantation life with 
its charming plantation manners—which was a synonym for high 
culture, exquisite refinement, and fine social traits in full perfec- 
tion—no longer exists, as once. The higher refinement and 
culture that once dwelt in the country, with its beautiful and 
tasteful surroundings, has betaken itself to the neighborhood of 
the city or the town. We know not what the outcome will 
be; but we do know that the peculiar features of our Southern 
home-life has undergone a sad change since its greatest delineator 
of life and manners was gathered to his rest. The bright pict- 
ures painted by his hand will show to generations yet to come 
what a charm there was in the domestic life of the South, grow- 
ing up out of her institutions and perishing with them. But the 
world moves, and we may well hope for something as great in 


the future as in the past. 
Witherspoon Ervin. 
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SKETCHES—LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 


HE BROKE THE NEWS. 

Jones had gone off on a business trip of several days’ dura- 
tion, and had been killed the first day out. Word was sent 
back of his fate, and his friends consulted together as to who 
should break the news to his widow. It was finally decided to 
send his best friend, who was also the agent for the sale of 
cemetery lots. He called on the lady at once, and, after the 
usual salutations, he asked her: 

‘Is Mr. Jones in town ?” 

‘*No,” said she, ‘‘he went away on business this morning. 

‘“When will he come home ?” 

‘*T don't know.” 

‘Well, I was talking to him the other day about buying a 

in our cemetery and he said he would see you about it.” 

‘Yes, we talked it over a right smart.” 

‘*And what did you all conclude to do about it ?” 

‘‘T don't think we'll take it jest yet awhile. You see we 
haven't got any use for one, now.” 

“No?” he said half inquiringly. ‘‘No. But you will have 
when Mr. Jones’es corpse gets here on the wagin.” And then 
the skillful news-breaker had to explain, and it broke him up so 
that he was sick for a week. 


” 


SOCIETY AS THEY FIND IT. 


Mrs. Motherly (from the country, at the ball): ‘* What a hand- 
some woman! and what a beautiful gown and jewels she has! 
who is she ?” 

Mrs. Initte: ‘*Oh, that’s Mrs. De Swimme.” 

Indeed! She is a married women, then ?” 

‘Yes, that’s her husband over there by the piano.” 

‘* How long has she been married ?” 

‘Five or six years, I believe.” 

many children has she?” 

Mrs. I., startled: ‘*I beg your pawdon ?” 

‘‘How many children has she, I asked.” 

Mrs. I., horrified: ‘* Why, none, of course ; she’s in society.” 


AT SHORT RANGE. 


Trouble had been brewing between the cowboys for several 
weeks, and their friends predicted that something was going to 
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drop before many days. This was on Monday. On Tuesday 
they met in Bill Parks’ saloon, but friends separated them before 
the fight came off. 

As they parted, Knife Handle Joe remarked with an oath: 

‘* This thing ain't ended yit by a long shot !” 

‘¢Then maybe it will be by a short one,” observed Gentle- 
man Pete, as he plunked Joe four times, not to count the bullets 
that went through his own leg and killed his favorite yaller dog, 
Beeswax. The funeral was well attended. 


WOMAN’S WAY. 


Two shades stood doubting on the sand 
Which forms the shore of Elsewhere land. 


Two shades stood doubting ; men were they 
Uncertain of the untried way. 


What course to take they did not know, 
To life above or death below. 


Irresolute upon the strand 
Each stranger took the other's hand, 


Intent to help each other’s way 
Beyond their doubting. Men were they. 


Two shades stood doubting on the sand 
Which forms the shore of Elsewhere land. 


Two shades stood doubting ; women they 
Uncertain of the untried way. 


Suspiciously upon the strand 
Each watched the other—neither hand 


Went forth to help along the way. 
Each chose her own course. Women they. 


Well J. Lampton. 


WE MAKE OUR BOW. 


O tenderly kind and gracious is Nature, our mother, that 

she seldom or never puts upon us any grievance without 

making us some amends, which, if not a full and perfect equiva- 
lent, is yet a great solace and salve to the sore.’ 

This piece of sage philosophy, penned by a hand — which 

the stylus dropped long ago, we cheerfully commend to those of 


our friends who think every new enterprise a ‘‘grievance,” and 
every new magazine a delusion and a snare. 

In beginning this publication we have not wasted time search- 
ing ee a long felt want. If such should search for us and find 
us, we shall take pleasure in filling it. If it does not come we 
shall pat savor to create, somewhere and somehow, a healthy 
appetite for such food as we can furnish for its cravings. If we 
succeed in this, success will be an ample apology for our exist- 
ence; if we fail it shall be a sufficient ‘solace and salve” to our 
ill-wishers—if we have any—that it is our failure, not theirs. 
In any event our friends will know that we have made an honest 
effort toward an honest end. 

We, however, do not contemplate failure, else we would 
abandon our labors before beginning them. Failure is not pleas- 
ant, and, in this business especially, is expensive. We have 
carefully surveyed the field before us, and are confident that from 
its virgin soil we shall reap success. Not in a day, a week, a 
month, or in six months; for the ground has yet to be cleared, 
and the seed planted, and the crop cultivated. But in due sea- 
son, with heaven's blessing and our own faithful efforts, we shall 
garner ripened sheaves. 

Our publication will be, as its name implies, a ‘‘Southern 
Magazine.” Not that it is to be one sided or sectional, for sec- 
tionalism is dead in these United States and deeply buried, and 
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there is no excuse for local jealousies or provincial bitterness. 
We shall aim to represent the new and catholic South, which 
measures its own valor by the manhood of those against whom 
it once fought, and in tracing its own ancestry takes especial 
pride in its kinship with New England and the boundless West 
a South which is progressive without ceasing to be reminiscent ; 
which is teeming with unwritten legends and songs which the 
great world has never heard, and whose mental wealth is devel- 
oped only here and there, as sparsely as her mines and quarries. 

The new intellectual life which has come to the South has 
astonished her as much, or more, than it has her neighbors in 
the North and West. Craddock and Cable, Thomas Nelson 
Page and James Lane Allen have become famous, almost before 
they dreamed of it, by writing simple stories of everyday South- 
ern life as they had seen and known of it. Others, in less de- 
gree perhaps, have done the same, and now, in the North and 
East and West the men and women of the South stand in the 
front rank of the literary army, touching elbows with the best. 
The North has given them hearty welcome and fair treatment, 
and they have made the most of it. In the world of literature 
kinship is determined by harmony of intellects, and sectionalism 
could not separate the Puritan and the Cavalier. The one gave 
sympathy and encouragement; the other proved by his works 
that he was worthy of the gift. Let both receive unstinted 
praise. 

But, in one sense, the Southern writers who have been mest 
successful have been lost to their people. Nearly all of them 
have gravitated toward the literary centers of the North. Those 
of them who have not made a bodily change of residence have 
undergone, insensibly to themselves, a mental change. Contact 
with new people and new ideas has made them more cosmopol- 
itan, but has detracted somewhat from their force. In_ be- 
coming less provincial they have become less original, and, 
while their work possesses, perhaps, fewer faults, it has lost 
some of its freshness—a little of its rustic charm has vanished 
like the dissolving dew of morning. It is nearer to the Concord 
standard, but not so distinctively Southern. The critics like it 
better, the people like it less. For all of which no one is to 
blame, unless it be those of us who give these writers husks 
at home, and expect to keep them from the granaries of Goshen. 
Southerners are at the head of great publications in Boston and 
New York, earning in one year more than they could in ten 
years at home. It would be a sin against themselves—much 
more against their families—should they despise these gifts of 
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But while the South has its full share of literary honors and 
emoluments, it has not yet exhausted either its material or its 
intellect. It has barely begun to show what it can do. There 
are boundless stores of facts, history and tradition, untouched 
and unthought of. Craddock writes only of the Tennessee 
mountains, Cable of New Orleans, Page of Virginia, and Allen 
of Kentucky. These are only episodes in the great epic of 
Southern life. And so great is the desire for Southern sketches 
that men in the North are gaining fame and fortune by the 
baldest caricatures of Southern scenes, couched in language un- 
utterable by any human being, yet read with keen interest in the 
North as genuine bits of realistic fiction. This should not be. 

And however meritorious the work of Southern writers may 
be, the supply has come to be too great for the demand. 
Articles have been accepted by Harper and the Century, and 
paid for years ago, which have never seen the light of day, and 
never will. Others have been declined, not for lack of merit, 
but because the shelves were overcrowded with accepted manu- 
script. Disappointment and heart sickness have driven many a 
promising young writer from the walks of literature entirely, and, 
as matters stand now, will drive as many more. 

To assist in so far as we are able in this development of 
Southern intellect, and to afford another vehicle for Southern 
thought, is our main purpose in this enterprise. The old life of 
the South was unique in its many sided beauty. It had no 
counterpart in history, and, in its plainest details, was a romance 
which needed not time nor distance to lend enchantment to its 
fair proportions. While the facts can be verified by memories 
of living men and women, that life should be photographed 
upon the printed page. There are loyal children of the sunny land 
who bask now in its memories and love the traditions of their 
fathers, able and willing to fix the features of this lovely past 
upon the Nation’s scroll. Let them dip the pen into their hearts 
and write. Those of them already known to fame we will 
gladly welcome, and not less warmly shall the hand be stretched 
to those who have not yet won recognition. Song, story, 
sketch, tradition, folklore—all and everything about the old 
South will find a generous welcome by the firesides of the North 
and help make stronger still the ties of brotherhood which 
bind us. 

But, while this shall be the main feature of our magazine, 
the present shall not be ignored. The coal mine and the 
toundry, the stock farm and the forest, anything illustrative of 
the inaterial progress of the country shall receive due treatment. 
Art, books, current events and the household, will be given their 
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allotted space. Even politics shall have a hearing on our pages. 
But it will be the politics of an American citizen, discussing men 
and measures not as appendages of any party, but as factors for 
good and evil to the whole country and all its people. 

For the accomplishment of our purpose—‘‘ nefarious pur- 
pose,” if you will—we deem Louisville most fittingly located. 
Midway between the East and the West, she is in touch with 
all the South and thoroughly ex rapport with the central North- 
ern States. The home of wealth and refinement, she gives to 
literature and art their due encouragement. Her merchants are 
liberal and progressive, her people hospitable and generous. 
Accessible to the territory which we chiefly aim to reach, and 
understanding its modes of thought, from direct contact with its 
people, we shall strive to please them first, and, after that, 
reach out to broader fields. 

We do not believe there are too many magazines in the 
United States. Reading is an appetite which grows by what it 
feeds upon. As we multiply books and increase intelligence and 
information, the circle of readers broadens. People demand 
more literature, and more people join in the demand. In this 
way a new publication may come to create a demand for itself 
by the mere fact of its existence, and as the scope of its 
influence becomes more extended its constituency will be 
enlarged with every issue. In its own field it may do its own 
work, as we hope to do ours, well and faithfully ; and, as we 
hope and believe for this enterprise of ours, it may win deserved 
success. 

There is no need to poach upon other men’s preserves ; the 
world is wide enongh for all of us, and fair, honest, business 
competition need create no ill-will nor leave heart-burnings. 
Toward our contemporaries in the field of monthly literature we 
shall be temperate and just. We expect from them fair and 
kindly treatment, and from the people everywhere we ask a gen- 
erous patronage if merit makes us worthy of it. 


POLITICAL ISSUES OF THE DAY. 


N these lazy, languorous summer days the voice of the political 
hummer is very weak and feeble. Now and then we hear 
him droning in his perfunctory way about the tariff and reciproc- 
ity. Possibly he knows ‘‘ what is tariff and why he is for reve- 
nue only,” possibly he does not. Most of us plain people do 
not know and we are too lazy to find out, just now. When 
there comes a faint suspicion of autumnal coolness in the air 
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maybe we will rouse ourselves and gird on the armor and pre- 
pare to save our country. 


Just now life seem short to us—too short for much mental 
or physical exercise—although the summer days be _long.. 
Somehow the deep shadows of full foliaged trees beckon to us 


, with the trembling of their leaves which fleck the green sward 


with gold and gloom, as every little zephyr touches them. The 
still pools in the forest-girt brook tempt the heated body to 
lave itself in their cool depths. The shallow branches murmur 
us to sleep, and the idle bumble bee drones the orchestration of 
our dreams. Lotus-eaters we—the last, lazy rascal of us, and 
politics be—deviled like a soft-shell crab and kept for winter use ! 


Mad-dogs and moon-struck lovers have their innings now— 
to put it in the parlance of the base ball crank. Which of 
them is maddest it is hard to tell. Both shun the sunlight and 
take refuge in the shade. One froths at sight of water and the 
other chokes with rage when rivals come about. One dies upon 
the sharp-pronged pitchfork of the farmer or has daylight pro- 
pelled through him by the bullet of the copper. The other lets 
his rabies run its course and in a month or two is well, and bet- 


ter for his temporary sickness. Neither of them care for any 
thing except their maladies. One hates the world, the other 
finds a world of love enshrouded in a palpitating mass of dimity. 
But neither of them cares a fig for politics. 


To us who are not cynics nor sweethearts, just such a sea- 
son of untroubled indolence comes with the refreshment of the 
dew of Hermon. It is the balm of Gilead to our tired souls, 
From where I sit now I can see two men—I have seen one man, 
before, at such business, but never two at once—gilding the 
cross upon a church steeple two hundred feet above the ground. 
An anxious crowd, breathless with excitement, is watching 
every motion they make. The two men are serene; they know 
their business and are accustomed to it. They know that more 
men, in proportion, die in their beds than are crushed to death 
from steeples, and reasoning thus they feel no breath of fear. 


But these men on the steeple have not been reckless of their 
lives. They have their ropes and ladders, and have tested every 
strand and rung of both. They know that any slight mischance 
means death, and all their courage finds its solid base in prudent 
forethought. They have faith in their ladders and their ropes, 
faith in their own brawn, nerve, and muscle. A single doubt 
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would make their danger tenfold greater. So they are calm and 
brave, self poised in every way, and cool. They do not hear the 
murmurs of the crowd below; they do not think what this or that 
one of their friends may think of them. Their wives at home, 
perhaps, are pallid faced and weeping. To ¢hem is given, though, 
the clear eye and the ruddy cheek. Their mission is to gild the 
cross, and only that is in their minds. ‘What human power 
can do to guard against the danger has been done,” they say, 
‘*now let us gild the cross.” 


It may not be amiss for those idle dreamers of us who are 
not wearing oil skin caps, and carrying torches in processions, to 
lay the flattering unction to our hearts that somewhere in the 
nation there are men whose mission is to gild the cross upon the 
temple of our liberties. We are gaping and staring idly on the 
street, wondering if this one or that one shall break his neck. 
But there are men upon the steeple who are not alarmed. They 
know the constitution of the country and know how far it trusts 
its ladders and its ropes. They know the bricks and timbers in 
the temple for which the people gave their blood and treasures 
for the building of. They know that if the steeple stands their 
lives are just as safe as any in the throng below them, and if the 
steeple falls, perhaps the house will go also, and those who 
watch them from the pavement may be crushed beneath it. 

So, after all, things may go just as well if we swing idly in 
our hammocks underneath the trees. Next month, we may be- 
gin to grumble. One will mutter that Cleveland's collar is of 
bigger girth than his brain-pan. Another will contend that Har- 
rison is lost to view in the depths of his grandfather's hat. We 
will all be discontented with the work that one or the other of 
them has done, and some of us may swear that one or the other 
of them is a traitor to his country or his party. Yet each of 
them has done his turn upon the steeple, knowing that the very 
ropes and ladders of the constitution, which seemed to hamper 
him, have saved him from being dashed to pieces. And we who 
from our hammocks look upon the cross may know that it shines 
all the brighter trom the work of both of these men. 


OUR TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


HEN the first editorial of this magazine was penned we 
had but one contribution. No public announcement of 
our enterprise had ever been made, and ‘* FETTER’S SOUTHERN 
MAGAZINE” was in the chaos of the unborn. Now, in just a 
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month before the date upon its cover—--in less than two weeks 
from the time when the publication of this magazine was made 
an actual fact instead of a possibility, this review of its con- 
tents can be written. 

We had faith like a grain of mustard seed ; faith which could 
remove mountains. We knew the people whom we expected to 
back us and they have come nobly, nobly, to the front. 

With due deference to our compeers in the literary world, 
we yet are constrained to say that they seek rather a respectable 
mediocrity than the development of original genius. With us— 
at least under the present editorial control—it shall be different. 
Real merit—if its faults are not too apparent—shall be recog- 
nized despite its faults. A great name shall not carry a feeble 
essay, nor shall true worth be dogged to death because it has no 
reputation. Respectable frauds and accepted shams had best 
leave us by the wayside. We have no time for them. 

Some of the best of our Southern and Western writers we 
do not have, for a very simple reason. In our babyhood we 
can not afford to pay them what their work is worth in cold 
currency, and what wealthier magazines would give them for it. 
Nast was paid by Harper Bros. ten thousand dollars a year to 
do nothing rather than have him do his work for rival publica- 
tions. So there are Southern writers who can command a large 
salary for unpublished manuscripts rather than have them 
printed in a magazine like this. No one can blame them if they 
accept the offer. 

But we have already found a constituency of writers—who 
will draw after them a constituency of readers—unknown to the 
Eastern world, and willing to make this enterprise of ours what 
it deserves to be, a first-class vehicle for original thought. You 
who read this have not heard of them before, maybe, but if 
this lusty youngster lives you will hear of them again. 

Of Mr. Robert Burns Wilson you have heard—you shall not 
quit hearing of him unless you be afflicted with dry rot, or soft- 
ening of the brain. Artist and poet, he has drawn our frontis- 
piece with his own hand, and illustrated it with a poem deep in 
philosophy and redolent of that nature which he loves so well 
ind so closely studies. In him we get the breath of the clover, 
the shadows of the woodland, the sunlight on the slope. One of 
the most faulty writers, one of the most faulty painters, he can 
never hope for respectable mediocrity, because either as artist or 
poet he can not help showing the glint of genius which is in 
him. 

Mr. Chas. Hamilton Musgrove, beyond a local reputation is 
an unknown poet, but his little gem of thought stamps him at 
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once as a young man of very great promise in the world of 
literature. 

Of Mrs. Van Schaack we speak with delicacy. A young 
woman, with all the exuberant fancy of Florida—her home—she 
combines the obstinacy of New England. Possibly she is of the 
French Huguenot-Yankee ancestry. Certainly she is a most un- 
compromising young rebel, having not forgotten the traditions 
of the war, and being most strenuously opposed to any correc- 
tion of what older heads would call serious faults in her work. 
So she comes before our readers exactly as she is, and that, too, 
with a certainty that like good wine she will improve with age. 
‘‘La Chatelaine” is a strong story, and as pure as it is strong. 
It is suggestive of Balzac in its power and its references to 
small details. It might come from the ‘‘ Human Comedy.” But 
it has nothing of salaciousness about it—no suggestion of the 
rotten mackerel which shines while it decays. It is pure and 
bright and sweet. The illustrations are furnished by herself, and 
certainly no one of artistic taste could cavil at their beauty. 
There is soul in them, and they translate the story like light 
shows up a landscape when the sun rises. 

Miss Nellie Talbott Kinkead is already known through the 
Eastern magazines. A young girl, of an old and famous family, 
she writes con amore, because she can not help but write. A 
belle in her circle, she needs neither money nor fame, but with 
true poetic instinct and a patriotism born of revolutionary 
ancestry, she properly desires to add something to the literature 
of the South and of America which shall not be forgotten. We 
give one of her best efforts to our readers, and trust they will 
find it as tender and gentle and true as she is. 

Mr. Fritz Goebel favors us witha brief story of ‘‘ The Bung- 
starter.” Mr. Goebel needs a course in English grammar, and 
his spelling is not up to Noah Webster's standard. Yet we have, 
somewhat doubtingly, given him a place. It is his first attempt 
at literature, and the arduous duties of his ‘‘ Bier Halle” may 
prevent him from giving further contributions. The vigorous 
protests of our readers may assist in that consummation most 
devoutly to be hoped for. He does not want his name known, 
and we do not blame him, for if aman can teach school in 
Memphis and know so much about ‘‘ working the growler” he 
had best ‘‘ look a liddle oud.” 

Mr. Fetter’s poem, ‘‘ The New South,” and ‘‘ Eroticism in 
Fiction” will attract the attention of people who are inclined 
toward such subjects. Sentimental, humorous and didactic as 
they are, somebody will find a thought in one of them to suit 
his fancy. Inthe poem of Mr. Fetter a sentiment is appealed 
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to which moves all mankind. As to the other articles they will 
find their readers who will understand them and appreciate their 
ends and purposes. 

Mr. Will J. Lampton, of Washington, D. C., has contributed 
some sketches. Mr. Lampton is ‘‘ Jedge Waxem,” so well 
known to the American public, and we expect next month to 
have a genuine Waxem letter from him. A native of Kentucky 
he has found in the East—as many others have done—a more 
lucrative field for the exercise of his talents. He is, however, 
too good a man to go out of the family, and we shall try to win 
him back, with good prospects of success. 

Witherspoon Ervin, in his contribution, will doubtless recall 
to our older readers, with the tenderest memory, the rays of 
pure thought that Wm. Gilmore Simms instilled into his works 
of a half century ago. 

‘‘Jim,” by James Poyntz Nelson will be a revelation to 
many of our readers. A few months ago there was a query in 
the newspapers as to who J. P. Nelson was. That query was 
propounded by a man who was never heard of before—or since. 
We will answer the query now. James Poyntz Nelson is the 
author of ‘‘Jim,” and people who wish to become better 
acquainted with him had best subscribe at once for FETTER’S 
SOUTHERN MAGAZINE. It doesn't need any words from the 
editor to commend what he has written. Take it as it comes, 
and what you read will only whet your appetite for more. We 
can find fault with his story and so can you who read it. But 
it is a good work and he who can object to it may be met with 
the motto, ‘‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 

The publishers are extremely fortunate in securing the ser- 
vices of Angele Crippen as editor of the Woman’s Department. 
She will continue to furnish each issue, in a graceful style of 
writing peculiar to herself, new ideas for home comfort, and 
other suggestions incident to her work. 

Julia Bassett contributes a highly interesting article suggested 
by the pages of an old magazine, which will be very interesting 
reading to the lovers of Edgar Allen Poe. 

Of Mr. Cawein’s poem, ‘‘ The Moonshiners,” we can only say 
that it is one of his best efforts, and well worthy of being per- 
petuated in history. It gives a phase of our present life which 
will be looked upon with wonder by those who are to come after 
us. They can not understand it as we do. 

A criticism of Mr. Cawein’s book of poems appears in our 
Editorial columns. While we can not agree fully with the writer, 
yet it is by a friendly hand, and not wanting in the best elements 
of criticism. It gives the beauties and it gives the faults of Mr. 
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Cawein in all sincerity and candor. In itself it will be well 
worth reading as an example of good critical work. 

Perhaps the most striking article we have to present our 
readers is Mr. Kaufman’s essay on the Jew. It will attract the 
attention of every cultivated reader, and is certainly a strong, 
manly plea for better recognition of a race much maligned and 
greatly misunderstood. Mr. Kaufman, being himself a Hebrew, 
has written, of course, from the standpoint of his own people. 
But it would be difficult to tind anywhere an article more tem- 
perate in tone, fairer in statement or more cogent in argument. 
We expect from him for our September number a statement of 
the reasons ‘‘why the Jew is not a farmer.” In the meantime 
Wwe invite discussion of the subject, and if any of our Christian 
friends wish to answer Mr. Kaufman's essay we will gladly give 
them space. We shall exact, however, the fixed condition that 
their work must be in equal tone and temper with his, and able 
enough to be of interest. 

So before our readers of all shades of belief or unbelief, 
political or religious, we spread our table of contents, believing 
that there is good meat on every dish and no poison in the 
sauces. If they find nothing to their taste in the editorial de- 
partment, maybe they will be better suited in the work of our 
contributors, or vce versa; at any rate we are sanguine of suc- 
cess. Our faith has become full lowered with blooms of hope, 
and we think that, with charity toward all and malice to none, we 
can go our way toward a vigorous manhood and a fruitful after 
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CONDUCTED BY ANGELE CRIPPEN. 


\ RS. HINTON, Edith, and the little country cousin, 
i Margaret,sat by the window this lovely August afternoon. 
The sea was half veiled by a gray haze that was not thick enough 
for fog, and did not obscure, but only veiled, the water. Along the 
horizon line, sky and sea almost imperceptibly melted together. 
It was difficult to tell where one ended, and the other began. 
The sunlight was mellowed and softened by the gray film that 
was drawn over the face of nature and there was no glare, only 
the light that reminded the onlooker of that sort that poets 
sing of, and that artists dream about, but never succeed in 
putting on canvas. 

Edith was sitting on the window-seat, looking dreamily out 
on the water ; presently she turned toward her mother saying : 

‘*See the haze on the water, mamma, it looks like a soft 
gray gauze.” 

‘‘What a very millinery comparison, Edith!” replied Mrs. 
Hinton, laughingly. 

‘Why not ? Every woman is interested in millinery or if 
she is not she ought to be. Now-a-days one can be intellectual, 
inusical, artistic, or even given over to philanthropic schemes, 
and yet regardful of the cut of one’s gown, and careful to have 
one’s bonnet becoming. I was mentally comparing this haze 
over earth, sea and sky, to gauze, veiling the face of a woman. 
It has such a ‘lacy’ effect, if you will allow me to coin a word.” 

‘Your thought is quite apropos to the style of the season, 

Edith,” replied Mrs. Hinton, ‘‘ for your cousin Annie writes me 
from New York that lace is used more than ever, if possible. _ It 
is placed on dresses, hats, parasols, anywhere and ev erywhere 
that it can be disposed. For hats, little fan-shaped ornaments 
are used, with fine wire in them to keep them in place. On 
dresses, the lace must be placed on the waists. Full ruffles can 
be sewed about the arm-holes, or in the neck, falling down and 
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outward. If it is wide enough, large collars are made of the 
lace. Or, there can be jabots and cascades fashioned of any 
width, to trim the front of the waist.” 

‘‘Mrs. Eldridge wore a gown at an afternoon reception last 
week that had just come from Paris, and there was lace on the 
skirt, but it was sewed on flat, without a particle of fullness, 
and was placed on the front and side seams,” said Edith. 

‘*Oh certainly, it can be worn on the skirt if a flat effect is 
preserved,” responded her mother, ‘‘and if a woman has lace 
flounces they are always available providing they are gathered 
with as little fullness as possible. Your cousin says lace or net 
dresses will be worn on the streets this season, later than ever. 
There will be no incongruity between them and the thick wraps 
that will be donned when the days are chilly.” 

‘‘The sacques and wraps of scarlet or crimson that have ob- 
tained in the mountains and on the sea shore all summer prom- 
ise to make their appearance on the street this autumn,” Mar- 
garet said, putting her hand out to reach a Paris journal of 
fashions on a little table. 

‘*Not generally, I should think,” replied Mrs. Hinton. ‘‘They 
are too loud for street wear. As a wrap for a drive when the 
evening air is chilly they are very pretty, and one can be used as 
a picturesque accessory to the toilet at different times, if the 
wearer uses judgment.” 

‘* But, mamma, you know color has run riot in Paris this season, 
and instead of being subdued as the year advances grows more 
pronounced. One of Worth’s creations that was sent out lately 
had tan, pale blue, rose-pink and black, all intermingled,” said 
Edith. 

‘‘That may be,” Mrs. Hinton replied, ‘‘but the average 
woman would make a failure out of such combinations. Unless 
one has an eye for color, it is dangerous to venture on a toilette 
of rainbow hues.” 

‘‘IT suppose the other extreme is the toilette of all black 
that is making its appearance at watering places,” Margaret 
remarked, looking up from her journal. 

‘‘There is nothing uglier in the world than a black costume 
can be,” exclaimed Edith. z 

‘‘And nothing prettier if rightly arranged,” her mother in- 
terpolated. 

‘‘Mamma, you know that black brings out every sallow tint 
in the complexion,” persisted her daughter. 

‘*Certainly, if not properly arranged,” repeated Mrs. Hinton. 
‘*A plain black gown that doesn't fit or has not the proper treat- 
ment about the neck, makes a fright of any woman. This is 
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true of a hat or bonnet, too, and yet no chapeau looks prettier 
than a black one of the right sort, especially on a woman with 
fair hair.” 

‘‘Why do so many middle-aged and elderly women look so 
hideous in it then ?” asked Edith. 

‘*Because they wearit as a deruicr ressort. They have 
grown to care very little how things look, they regard clothes as 
mere covering and have a feeling that anything will do. A black 
gown that bags about the shoulders and bust or isn’t neat in the 
waist, with a neck-band cut inartistically, is a nightmare. A 
black gown of some soft, clinging material like crape, china silk, 
net,grenadine or lace, one that fits nicely,and is not hurt by much 
trimming, is as pretty a thing as a woman can wear. A black 
tailor-made gown is one of the best one can have, so a black 
cashmere or chadl‘e is excellent, if softened by lace or ribbon. 
A black toilette has the advantage of being quiet, lady-like, un- 
obtrusive and economical.” 

‘A mourning bonnet is becoming, auntie,” said Margaret. 

‘Yes, the crape veil has a softening effect. But how many 
women look like frights when crape is left off and just black is 
worn, without the right sort of trimming to soften it.” 

‘Another advantage in black,” Edith said, ‘‘is that you can 
easily have everything match. Shoes, gloves, stockings, para- 
sol, are always at hand without the trouble of matching them.” 

‘‘That is a great advantage,” replied her mother, ‘‘and the 
same idea is sometimes carried out in other colors. For 
instance, I know a very clever woman artist in New York who 
has taken brown for the key-note of her costuming. Her colors 
run from deep, dark brown throughout the different shades of 
yellow. She told me she got the thought from a study she once 
made of wallfiowers. You know the soft, velvety browns and 
yellows there are in them, and how deliciously they blend. And 
I am acquainted with a young girl who has always lived abroad 
till recently, who uses gex d’arme blue for her belongings. It is 
a sort of electric blue, you know, and runs naturally into 
blue gray. All her jewelry is of pearls and turquoise, and she 
has a fleur-de-/is stamped on her stationery instead of a mono- 
gram or coat-of-arms. She also uses pale blue bond paper to 
Write upon.” 

‘*What style is she, mamma ?” Edith asked. 

‘‘Neither blonde nor brunette, but what the French term 
brune. She has brown hair, is very fair, quite rosy and has 
blue eves. Her toilettes are very becoming.” 

‘‘Black lingerie is not much worn now, is it?” asked Mar- 
garet. 
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‘‘Not generally. For awhile all women in a state of undress 
looked like crows. But black silk petticoats are as fashionable 
as ever. They have the advantage of being suitable with almost 
any kind of gown. Some women with conservative tastes still 
cling to the old-fashioned white skirts, but they are in the 
minority.” 

‘‘T wish I knew what I could buy in the way of a gown 
that was cic and still did not cost much,” said Margaret wist- 
fully. She was thinking of a certain young doctor who was 
soon to be a guest in the house, and she wished to appear fair 
and sweet in his eyes; and, being the daughter of a country 
minister, she had not much money to spend on toilettes. 

‘‘Buy a turkey-red calico, my dear, every young girl looks 
well in one, and they are very stylish.” 

‘‘That is a good idea, Edith,” said Mrs. Hinton, ‘‘but if you 
do have one, Margaret,” she continued, turning to her niece, 
‘«be careful how you trim it.” 

‘*What would you suggest, auntie ?” asked Margaret. 

‘There are several ways that would be pretty. You can 
adopt the French method if you choose.” 

‘‘What is that, auntie? I do not know.” 

‘‘TIt is taking the same color but a different shade for trim- 
ming. For instance, you can have a rose-colored ruffle around 
the bottom of the skirt, underneath one of the same material 
as the dress. It should be only the width of a narrow hem 
longer than the outside flounce. There should be ruffles treated 
in the same manner about the neck and sleeves. For the waist, 
there ought to be a ribbon belt the color of the gown, with rose 
colored loops, under the red ribbon ones hanging at the waist. 
Or, you could substitute deep crimson mull for the rose color, 
and have the mull ruffles alone without the turkey-red ones.” 

‘‘T think black is much prettier with the scarlet than any 
other color, mamma,” said Edith. ‘* You could have a black 
corselet with suspenders, Margaret, black stockings, slippers and 
black chiffon handkerchief. Unless the crimson or rose color 
were very carefully chosen, the dress would be a failure. So 
few women understand how to combine colors.” 

‘And they will never know till they study nature. There 
is not a discord in color in her handiwork. From the blossoms 
of the tiniest plants to the most radiant, flaming sunset sky 
there is perfect harmony in color.” 

‘*How are women going to learn this secret of combining 
colors, mamma ?” Edith asked. 

‘« By keeping their eyes open, my dear. By studying shop- 
windows less, and nature more. You must remember that 1s 
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the way Worth’s success began. The present fashionable com- 
bination of pale blue and lavender he discovered in a bunch of 
forget-me-nots. But you may be sure he did not send out any 
‘creations’ in the decided blues, and pronounced lavenders we 
see on some of our fellow women about us. To be successful, 
the colors thus combined should be fade.” 

‘‘T wonder women do not think more in the right direction 
concerning dress,” said Margaret. 

‘‘Why, my dear cousin, a large number of them think of 
nothing else but dress,” exclaimed Edith. 

‘“Yes, I know some of them do. But I did not say they 
should take more time, but that they should use more judg- 
ment. For instance, I was looking at Miss Jennie Dames in 
church last Sunday. She has a thin, narrow face, you know, 
but this fact had not prevented her from buying a huge hat with 
loads of trimming upon it, that made her face look more narrow 
than ever. Just in front of her, sat a stout, middle-aged lady 
with a broad face, who wore an airy little lace bonnet perched 
upon the top of her head that gave her a most absurd appear- 
ance. 

‘‘There is no need of any woman dressing unbecomingly,” 
Mrs. Hinton remarked, ‘‘because there are so many different 
styles now-a-days that every one can be suited. There is no 
fixed way for arranging the hair, for instance. Every woman 
can choose the mode that suits her personal characteristics. I 
have sometimes thought it would be a good thing to have train- 
ing schools established for women, to teach them how to arrange 
the hair, and howto dress becomingly. Scarcely any woman is 
so irredeemably ugly that she can not make herself a pleasant 
object if she takes the pains to study herself, and dresses in a 
manner to hide defects, and bring out her good points.—But 
there is the luncheon-bell and I must terminate my lecture for 
to-day.” 

‘‘I know you have ever so much more to say, mamma, if 
you had the time.” 

‘Yes, indeed I have,” Mrs. Hinton replied. ‘‘My mindis full 
of something I would like to say concerning designs for dresses. 
—But that is another story, as Rudyard Kipling says.” 


NOTES. 


, White ;veils are no longer good form, they are considered 
oud. 
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Frocks for small girls should be short enough to allow free 
use of the limbs in exercise. 

Light blue cotton gowns, either of gingham, batiste or com- 
mon print, are very popular. 

Washing the bang with water in which a minute amount of 
soda has been placed is said to make it curl. Or dampening 
it with cologne before curling it will give satisfactory results. 


A New York woman with unusually white hands uses the 
following wash: One half table-spoonful of aromatic vinegar ; 
half tea-spoonful of ammonia in one pint of soft rain water; to 
be well shaken before using; soak the hands for a few minutes; 
while they are still damp rub them with a little oat-meal 
powder. 


If a woman wishes a good complexion she must eat meat 
and vegetables and discard desserts. She must have plenty of 
sleep, taken in a well aired room, and not be afraid to expose 
her face to a small amount of sunshine. Just before going to 
bed, let her rub her face with cold cream, taking care to stroke it 
upward in order to prevent wrinkles. 


A woman with large or ill shapened feet should never wear 
light-colored shoes, she should confine herself to black when it 
is possible. If it is necessary to wear slippers to match the 
costume, let them be chosen with little or no ornamentation. 


It is too early for new shapes in hats or bonnets, though a 
few black straw hats are shown with high crowns and stiff, nar- 
row brims. 


Face powder is not injurious to the skin, if care is taken in 
the selection. Drop chalk is a very good powder, and would be 
more popular if it were not socheap. Before applying it, rub 
the face with a little glycerine, diluted with rose-water. A bottle 
of this mixture should be on every toilet table. 


Every woman should have a ‘‘utility gown,” made of blue 
serge, finished with machine stitching, or flat braid on the bot- 
tom. A silk shirt is worn with this skirt, with a corselet of the 
serge, or a leather bodice belt. A coat or blazer of the same 
color must be worn on the street. 


If a woman wishes to sleep well, let her exercise. The best 
tonic for low spirits is exercise. To cure insomnia—exercise to 
prevent nervous exhaustion—exercise for good digestion—exer- 
cise. Let this exercise be taken in the open air. A brisk walk 
is the best mode. Some simple form of calisthenics is also very 
beneficial, and should be taken out of doors if possible. If this 
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is not practicable, open the doors and windows and let in the 
fresh air. 


The silk shirt waists increase in popularity. Bright hues are 
chosen for those intended for house wear. 


Three-quarter box-coats will be much worn this autumn. 
Many of them will be of striped material, and worn with plain 
skirts. Striped material for whole suits is also in vogue. This 
is a very becoming fashion for short and stout women. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Readers of the Department for Women are invited to make inquiries through 
these columns. Address Ep1roR Woman’s DEPARTMENT. 

Mrs. J.—The newest way of wearing the hair is to part it 
in the center and curl the short hair on the forehead in flat 
curls. But any method is permissible, provided it is becoming. 
It can be worn on the top of the head or low on the neck, in 
braids, twists, puffs or coils. Care should be taken to avoid 
stiffness in arrangement. Efforts have been made to do away 
with the bang, but these efforts have been unsuccessful, it is so 
universally becoming. This bang, however, is not as thick as 
in the past, and the flat, straight fringe is entirely obsolete. It 
was always a vulgar, ugly thing, and gave even a refined face a 
common look. 


Dixtr.—Gloves and shoes are worn large and roomy. It is 
considered bad form to wear tight covering for either the hands 
or feet. For street wear broad heels are worn, though the new 
house slippers and Oxford ties show quite high heels. 


PERPLEXED. —Pink is a fashionable color, and will be becom- 
ing to one of your complexion. It is very stylish combined 
with black. There is no prettier bonnet than one fashioned of 
black lace and pink roses. 


ScHooL Gir_.—Uncared for finger nails is a most unmistak- 
able sign of ill-breeding. But manicuring the nails is not car- 
ried to the excess it was a few years ago. They are no longer 
cut so pointed as to unpleasantly suggest the talons of a bird of 
prey ; neither is it considered in good taste to have them too 
highly polished. 

Nore.—The Editor of Department asks contributions of recipes, toilet hints, 
etc., from readers. These communications must be brief and of known value. A 


very well-written communication on the “ Culture of Flowers,” by Miss Laura 
Bennett, of Camilla, Georgia, was crowded out for want of room, 
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AN OLD MAGAZINE. 


AN OLD MAGAZINE. 


URTON’S Gentleman’s Magazine, edited by William E. 

Burton and Edgar A. Poe, Vol. 5, from July to December, 
1839, is the title of this book, and the marks of time on its 
worn pages, as well as the names of its editors, bear witness to 
its fifty-three years. 

On the title page is a vignette of Franklin and beneath is this 
quotation from De Vere: ‘‘By a gentleman, we mean not to 
draw a line that would be invidious between high and low, rank 
and subordination, riches and poverty. No. The distinction ts 
tn the mind. ‘Whoever is open, just and true ; whoever is of a 
humane and affable demeanor, whoever is honorable in himself 
and in his judgment of others and requires no law but his word 
to make him fulfill an engagement ;—sucha manis a gentleman; 
—and such a man may be found among the tillers of the earth as 
well as in the drawing-rooms of the high born andthe rich.” 

Each number contains a prose article by Burton and an 
article in prose or poetry by Poe, while to judge by the bitter- 
ness displayed in the reviews of books one would conclude Poe 
had exclusive control of that department. 

All the reading matter is as different from a magazine of 
to-day as one could imagine. Stories of adventure predominate, 
and the love stories are of ‘‘The Children of the Abbey,” and 
‘Thaddeus of Warsaw” type. Poe’s work, of course, stands 
apart from the rest and would be readily recognized, even with- 
out his signature, by the weirdness of his fancies. ‘*‘ The Con- 
versation of Eiros and Charmion” is especially interesting. ' It 
is an interview between two spirits, one of whom is relating to 
the other the destruction of this world bya comet. It is horrible 
but fascinating—the description of the comet's first appearance, 
the astronomers’ opinions of it, some declaring that it would 
certainly come in contact with the earth. The people's incredulity 
at first, their gradual belief in this assertion, their reasonings on 
the subject, the approach of the comet—nearer, nearer—are 
graphically painted, and then the closing scene. ‘‘ For a short 
moment there was a wild lurid light alone, visiting and pene- 
trating all things. Then, there came a great pervading sound, 
as if from the mouth itself of Him, while the whole incumbent 
mass of ether in which we existed burst at once in a species of 
intense flame for whose surpassing brilliancy and all-fervid heat 
even the angels in the great Heaven of pure knowledge have no 
name. This ended all.” 

‘‘ The House of Usher” is another of Poe’s ‘‘ horrors” I was 
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about to say, but fearing the critics will substitute ‘‘ productions.” 
It first appeared in this magazine. 

But the most interesting thing to me in the whole collection 
is Burton’s ‘‘A Rummage in My Old Bureau” with its descrip- 
tions of relics, its old time reminiscences and gossip of Wash- 
ington, Madison and their contemporaries. He tells of the 
Meschianza, the brilliant fete given by the British officers to their 
commander, Sir William Howe. This was the climax of that 
gay winter in Philadelphia, when Washington and his soldiers 
were suffering the horrors of war, but Howe and other British 
officers were reveling in the brilliant society of the city with so 
much enjoyment that Franklin wittily remarked, ‘‘ Howe has 
not taken Philadelphia so much as Philadelphia has taken 
Howe.” A description of the first magazine published in 
America, letters from Aaron Burr and other topics of like interest 
complete this interesting article. 

There are several biographies, with portraits, of men 
whose names have long been forgotten, William Cullen Bryant 
being the only one now known to fame. John M. Vandenhoff 
is one of the subjects—an English actor, who, with his daugh- 
ter, made a tour of the United States. His principal roles were 
‘‘Hamlet” and ‘‘Coriolanus,” while his daughter created a 
furore as ‘‘Julia” in ‘‘ The Hunchback.” 

Poe's ‘‘ Philosophy of Furniture” sets forth the writer’s view 
on the subject with his usual uncompromising severity. ‘‘A 
carpet is the soul of an apartment. A judge at common law 
may be an ordinary man; a good judge of carpets mst be a 
genius. Yet, I have heard fellows discourse of carpets with 
visages of sheep in reverie, who should not be entrusted with the 
management of their own mustachios. * * * * As regards 
texture Saxony is alone admissible. Brussels is the preter- 
pluperfect tense of fashion, and Turkey is taste in its dying 
agonies. * * * * Those antique floor cloths, which are still 
seen occasionally in the dwellings of the rabble, are but the 
wicked inventions of a race of time-servers and money-lovers— 
children of Baal and worshipers of Mammon—men who, to 
save trouble of thought and exercise of fancy, first cruelly in- 
vented the kaleidoscope and then established a patent company 
to twirl it by steam.” 

Of our national taste he says: ‘‘In the internal decoration 
the English are supreme. The Italians have but little sentiment 
beyond marbles and colors. In France the people are too much 
a race of gad-abouts to study household proprieties. The 
Scotch are foor decorators. The Dutch have merely a vague 
idea that a curtain is not a cabbage. In Spain they are a// 
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curtains—a nation of Zangmen. The Russians do not furnish. 
The Hottentots and Kickapoos are very well in their way— 
Americans alone are preposterous.” 

This picture of a room is Poe’s ideal: ‘‘It is oblong—some 
thirty-five feet long and twenty-five broad;—it has but one door, 
which is at one end of the parallelogram, and but two windows, 
which are at the other. These latter are large, reaching down 
to the floor, are situated in deep recesses and open upon a 
veranda. Their panes are crimson-tinted glass, set in rosewood 
framings. They are curtained by a thick silver tissue, adapted 
to the shape of the window and hanging loosely, but having no 
volume. Without the recess are curtains of an exceedingly rich 
crimson silk, fringed with a deep network of gold, and lined 
with the silver tissue which forms the exterior blinds. There 
are no cornices; but the folds of the whole fabric issue from be- 
neath a broad entablature of rich gilt-work which encircles the 
room at the junction of ceiling and walls. The drapery is thrown 
open or closed by means of a thick rope of gold loosely envel- 
oping it. The carpet, of Saxony material, is quite half an inch 
thick and is of the same crimson as the curtains, relieved simply 
by the appearance of a gold cord thrown upon it in such a man- 
ner as to form aclose succession of short, irregular curves, no one 
overlaying the other. The paper on the wall is of a glossy, sil- 
very hue, intermingled with small arabesque devices of a fainter 
tint of the prevailing crimson. Many paintings relieve the ex- 
panse of paper. These are chiefly landscapes of a warm, but 
dark tone. Not one is of small size. Diminutive paintings give 
that spotty look to a room which is such a blemish. The pict- 
ures lie flat on the wall and are not hung with cords. No mir- 
ror is visible—nor chairs. Two large sofas, of rosewood and 
crimson silk, form the only seats. There is a piano—of rose- 
wood and without acover. An octagonal table, formed entirely 
of the richest gold-threaded marble, is placed near one of the 
sofas. Four large and gorgeous Sevres vases, in which are a 
number of sweet and vivid flowers, occupy the angles of the 
room. A tall and magnificent candelabrum bearing a small an- 
tique lamp, with perfumed oil, stands near a sofa. Some light 
and graceful hanging shelves, with golden edges and crimson 
silk cords, sustain a number of splendidly bound books. Beyond 
these things there is no furniture except a lamp with a crimson- 
tinted shade, which hangs from the lofty ceiling by a gold cord 
and throws a subdued but magical radiance over all.” 

This is an exquisite picture, and recognizing the author's 
artistic sensibilities, one can condone his strictures on American 
taste. Julia Bassett. 
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Dear reader, if you will only laugh at our jokes we can cor- 


rectly call this a humor-us department. 
He laughs best whose laugh lasts. 


When is a frog like a small rod ? 
When he is young; he is a tad-pole. 


SHE WAS SHARP AS .A TACK. 


Mrs. Younc Husspanp.—Darling, why is our family like the 


passengers on a railroad train? 
Mr. Y. H.—I don’t know, dearest ! 
Mrs. Y. H.—Because we are on the car - pet ! 


HE WAS OUT COLLECTING. 


EINSTEIN. —What makes you run so fast, Sagalouski ? 
SAGALOUSKI.—Because, mine friendt, I’m a Rushian Jew. 


WEARS 'EM JUST THE SAME. 
Mr. BowsEer.—What sort of man should never wear trou- 


sers ? 
Mrs. Bowser.—I don’t know, don’t bother me. 


Mr. Bowser (maliciously).—A wo - man. 


4, 


HUMOROUS. 


A STRIKING EVENT. 


SHEEHAN.— What caused the sthrike at Mr. Carnegie’s mill ? 
Murpuy.—Mr. Cairniggee wanted to raze our wages, and it 
waz the raison that caused it. 


IT WAS HEREDITARY. 


PECK’s BAD BOY.—Pa, what made you so smart ? 
OLD MAN PEck.—Your grandmother used to whip me with 
a gum shoe and it made me smart. I got it from her. 


THE LAY OF THE NEGLECTED WIFE. 


BLANCAGNIEL.—Does your wife sit up for you when you stay 
out late at night ? 

BLosson.—No, she does not sit up for me, but she lays for 
me and you can hear her cackle a mile. 


JOKES OF THIS TYPE ARE FOR PRINTERS ONLY. 


People should be patient with printers for it is the case that 
they are nearly always out of sorts. 


SHE WAS SPEECHLESS. 


DupirE.—Do you know what would be the best trade fora 
deaf and dumb man to follow ? 

DupineE.—Oh, no, of course I don't. 

Dupiz.—He should be a sign painter. He can beat anybody 
in the world making signs. 


INCURABLE DISEASES. 


AunT BEcky.—You Isham! You an’ Rastus cum in de house 
here an’ quit dat eat’en dem watahmillions and green apples ! 

Rastus.—Wha’ fuh, mammy ? 

Aunt Becky.— Case you dun gwine keep on ‘twill you git 
de mellon-collic an’ de apple-plexy, den nothin’ can’t sabe yer. 


A SWEET THING. 


Maup.—That Harris girl is a stuck up thing. 

Harry.—I don’t think so, she strikes me as very natural and 
simple. 

Maup.—Yes, she is simple, but she turned the candy over 
on herself at the candy-pulling and everybody said she was 
stuck up. 
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TEN, JACK, QUEEN, KING, ACE. 


The most agreeable gentleman to have with you at a poker 
game is Pat Hand. But the rest of the fellows can’t stand Pat. 


THEY WERE ENGAGED. 


‘‘There comes a man after my own heart,” said Miss Third 
Avenue as Garvin Place came in the gate the other evening. 


WILL DIE WHEN WINTER COMES. 


ETHEL.—Oh! Jane, I am so glad to see you; how are you 
getting along ? 

JANE.—Very nicely, indeed, Ethel ; you know I am keeping 
a boarding house. 

ETHEL.—Oh ! how delightful! You must be leading a sort: 
of butter-fly existence. 


DIDN'T KNOW HIS MOTHER-IN-LAW WAS THERE. 


A good son-in-law makes a good mother-in-law, thun- 
dered a female lecturer. Show me a man that is good to his 
mother-in-law, and I will show you a kind Christian gentleman 
that is fitted to be the pride and ornament of any community; I 
will show you a good father, a good son, a good brother, a good 
husband and—just then a tall young man arose and modestly 
said: Madame, I am the man you have been describing—I can 
get along with my mother-in-law. The f. |. turned triumph- 
antly to the t. y. m., and said, dear brother won't you give to 
this interested and highly intelligent audience the benefit of your 
experience, your thrilling words may carry conviction to the 
hearts of many unworthy but kind hearted men who are now 
groping in the path of unbelief. Tell us, dear brother, how you 
get along with your mother-in-law. The t. y. m. shifted his quid 
of tobacco and slowly articulated: Ladies and gents, the way I 
get along with my mother-in-law 7s that I get a long stick and 
bust it over her head when she gits to puttin’ in. The laugh 
that followed this announcement had not yet died away when an 
undersized woman with Titian locks was seen rapidly moving up 
the aisle in the direction of the t. y. m.; he noticed her as quickly 
as any one and the people close by did not catch his words dis- 
tinctly, but he said something that sounded like ‘‘oh gard!” and 
darted for the door. 

I remember when I was a youth to have read a history of 
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Virginia, which gave an account of a man called Brady who was 
pursued by an Indian toward a canyon of some twenty-seven 
feet across and perhaps one hundred deep. Brady had no 
weapon and the Indian had both knife and tomahawk, and he 
was seriously situated. He arose to the occasion by leaping 
clear across the abyss, and the Indian paused on the brink 
afraid to make the attempt. He complimented Mr. Brady by 
saying ‘‘ugh! Brady make good jump!” and when I saw the t. 
y. m. make his first bound I felt sure his name must be Brady. 
The celerity of his motions and the speed he evinced has never 
been equaled by any sprinter animated by a desire to break the 
record, or running for mere pleasure ; he left the place about as 
fast as a ostrich could have done. The undérsized woman was 
following close upon his heels, her eyes flashing like an electric 
light, and she carried the sympathy of the crowd. When last 
seen the t. y. m. was turning the corner of First and Oak, 
about two miles from the lecture-room, slightly in the lead, with 
the undersized woman following closely in his wake. 

I have heard that they had the wake the next night. 


PROBABLY NEVER WORE SUSPENDERS. 


MARRIED Lapy.—I manage my husband, I can tell you! He 
always does what I tell him. 

SINGLE Lapy (anxiously).—But tell me! How did you 
manage to get him ? 


NOTICE TO DUDES. 


Money is the only thing that will make a livery stable mare 
go. 


WAS LIKE HIS MA. 


HussanpD.—That boy of ours is the meanest boy I ever saw 
in my life. He don’t take it from me. 

Wire.—I know he don’t, for you have never lost any of your 
meanness. 


ASK THIS CONUNDRUM OF YOUR FRIENDS. 


Query.—If you buy a magazine from Fetter & Shober for 
25 cents, what time will it be? 
ANSWER. —A quarter to two. 


George Griffith Fetter. 
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CURRENT HUMOR. 


‘‘ They say Weaknee has been wandering in his mind lately.” 
‘‘ Well, he’s safe enough, he can't get far."—Srooklyn Life. 


COULDN'T JOIN A CLUB. 


‘‘Your mother tells me that you have been playing marbles 
for keeps,” said Mr. Figg, sternly, to his trembling son. ‘‘Is 
that the best use you can make of your time?” 

‘‘Yesser,” sniveled Tommy. ‘‘I ain't old enough to play 
poker."—Jndtanapolis Journal. 


HUMOR OF AMERICAN PRINTERDOM. 


Under the heading ‘‘ They followed copy,” the American 
Art Printer quotes the following : 

‘‘Horrors, what an exceedingly obscure hand you write !” 
said the literary editor to the new space writer as he turned in a 
bit of poetry. 

‘Oh, it’s plain enough,” interjected the poet hastily. ‘‘The 
rhymes and the metre will help the compositor out, and there'll 
not be the least bit of trouble if they just follow the copy.” 

And the manuscript went hustling up the tube to the com- 
posing-room. 


‘‘Say-ay, what dad-gasted chump has been sendin’ in his 
Chinese laundry bill for copy?” wildly yelled out Slug 10, 
wiping a sudden burst of perspiration from his forehead and 
glaring at his last take. ‘‘I can't make head or tail out of this 
thing.” 

‘‘Well, Chinese or no Chinese,” cried the hurrying foreman, 
‘‘make whatever you can out of it and snag it up in mighty 
short order, for we're late now.” 

And the type fairly jumped from the case into the stick. 


‘‘Good Cesar!” gasped the proof-reader, clutching at his 
brow, ‘‘Are my eyes failing or is this the premonition of nervous 
prostration ?” Then he rubbed his eyes and stared. ‘‘ By the 
gods! either I’ve got the blind staggers or Slug 10’s on a royal 
toot !” 

At that instant a scream came down the spout: ‘‘ Rush 
that proof along for heaven’s sake! We're late!” 

The proof-reader groaned, galloped down the column, hesi- 
tated, and then desperately thrust the slip into the tube, huskily 
murmuring, ‘‘I compared it with the copy, and that’s as near as 
I can get to Hebrew these days.” 
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Virginia, which gave an account of a man called Brady who was 
pursued by an Indian toward a canyon of some twenty-seven 
feet across and perhaps one hundred deep. Brady had no 
weapon and the Indian had both knife and tomahawk, and he 
was seriously situated. He arose to the occasion by leaping 
clear across the abyss, and the Indian paused on the brink 
afraid to make the attempt. He complimented Mr. Brady by 
saying ‘‘ugh! Brady make good jump!” and when I saw the t. 
y- m. make his first bound I felt sure his name must be Brady. 
The celerity of his motions and the speed he evinced has never 
been equaled by any sprinter animated by a desire to break the 
record, or running for mere pleasure ; he left the place about as 
fast as a ostrich could have done. The undérsized woman was 
following close upon his heels, her eyes flashing like an electric 
light, and she carried the sympathy of the crowd. When last 
seen the t. y. m. was turning the corner of First and Oak, 
about two miles from the lecture-room, slightly in the lead, with 
the undersized woman following closely in his wake. 

I have heard that they had the wake the next night. 


PROBABLY NEVER WORE SUSPENDERS. 


MARRIED Lapy.—I manage my husband, I can tell you! He 
always does what I tell him. 

SINGLE Lapy (anxiously).—But tell me! How did you 
manage to get him ? 


NOTICE TO DUDES. 


Money is the only thing that will make a livery stable mare 


go. 


WAS LIKE HIS MA. 


HussanD.—That boy of ours is the meanest boy I ever saw 
in my life. He don’t take it from me. 

Wire.—I know he don't, for you have never lost any of your 
meanness. 


ASK THIS CONUNDRUM OF YOUR FRIENDS. 


Query.—If you buy a magazine from Fetter & Shober for 
25 cents, what time will it be? 
ANSWER. —A quarter to two. 


George Griffith Fetter. 
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CURRENT HUMOR. 


CURRENT HUMOR. 


‘‘ They say Weaknee has been wandering in his mind lately.” 
‘‘ Well, he’s safe enough, he can't get far."—Brooklyn Life. 


COULDN'T JOIN A CLUB. 


‘‘Your mother tells me that you have been playing marbles 
for keeps,” said Mr. Figg, sternly, to his trembling son. ‘‘Is 
that the best use you can make of your time ?” 

‘‘Yesser,” sniveled Tommy. ‘‘I ain't old enough to play 
poker.” —Judtanapolis Journal. 


HUMOR OF AMERICAN PRINTERDOM. 


Under the heading ‘‘ They followed copy,” the American 
Art Printer quotes the following : 

‘‘Horrors, what an exceedingly obscure hand you write !” 
said the literary editor to the new space writer as he turned in a 
bit of poetry. 

‘«Oh, it’s plain enough,” interjected the poet hastily. ‘‘The 
rhymes and the metre will help the compositor out, and there'll 
not be the least bit of trouble if they just follow the copy.” 

And the manuscript went hustling up the tube to the com- 
posing-room. 

‘*Say-ay, what dad-gasted chump has been sendin’ in his 
Chinese laundry bill for copy?” wildly yelled out Slug 10, 
wiping a sudden burst of perspiration from his forehead and 
glaring at his last take. ‘‘I can’t make head or tail out of this 
thing.” 

‘‘ Well, Chinese or no Chinese,” cried the hurrying foreman, 
‘‘make whatever you can out of it and snag it up in mighty 
short order, for we're late now.” 

And the type fairly jumped from the case into the stick. 


‘‘Good Cesar!” gasped the proof-reader, clutching at his 
brow, ‘‘Are my eyes failing or is this the premonition of nervous 
prostration ?” Then he rubbed his eyes and stared. ‘‘ By the 
gods! either I've got the blind staggers or Slug 10’s on a royal 
toot !” 

At that instant a scream came down the spout: ‘‘ Rush 
that proof along for heaven's sake! We're late!” 

The proof-reader groaned, galloped down the column, hesi- 
tated, and then desperately thrust the slip into the tube, huskily 
murmuring, ‘‘I compared it with the copy, and that’s as near as 
I can get to Hebrew these days.” 
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CURRENT HUMOR. 


THREE IS AN ASSEMBLAGE. 
Mr. C. (recently betrothed )—Who's my ‘ittle dumpling ? 
Miss Skate—I 7s. 
Mr. C.—Who's your ‘ittle dumpling ? 
Miss Skate—Oo ts. 


INSINUATING PHOTOGRAPHER (holding photographs in hand). 
—‘‘No, madam, you have never been successfully posed ; none 
of these pictures do you justice.” 

PLAIN LADY.—‘‘{ do not want justice, sir; I want mercy.” 
—Smith, Gray & Co.’s Monthly. 


Mr. HaysEED.—What’s this extra charge for ? 

HoTeL CrLerk.—We charge extra for gas burned all night. 

Mr. HayseeD.—Why, plague take ye, you’ ve got a sign 
there plain as kin be, ‘‘ Don’t blow out the gas." Y. Weekly. 
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CURRENT HUMOR. 


Mr. Stubbles—I couldn't hold Enoch no longer, friends. He 
had t join the crowd. 


TRUE. 


Freppy.—I wonder why ‘‘Columbia” is always dressed in 
an old Roman toga ? 
Dotiy.—Perhaps she hasn’t anything better to wear. 
Freppy.—She’s got a New Jersey, hasn't she ?—Slack and 
White. 
TO BE SEEN. 


‘*Put on some more clothes, Mandy!” shrieked the elderly 
aunt at the watering place, ‘‘folks will see you,” she added, 
horror struck. 

‘Aunt Julia,” replied Amanda, as she went out among the 
waves with all the trustful innocence of a Texas statesman, 
‘‘what are we here for ?”—TZexas Siftings. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


““Moop anpD Memorigs.” Poems. By Madison Cawein. For sale by Robert 

Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

How hard it is to tell of sweet harmonies and well-b¥ended coloring of sounds 
one feels when trying to say a fitting word about so delicious a book of verses as is 
this ‘Moods and Memories.” The title of the little volume is well chosen. For 
all through the lines that are so full of pure music and delicately wrought imagin- 
ings are moods as varied as a poet’s should ever be, and memories that find a ready 
echo in the mind to the lover of exquisite melody and daintily phrased verses. The 
dedication to Mr. Howells has something suggestive in it; for I believe that Mr, 
Howells once said in his matter-of-fact way that to him the deliberate choice of so 
many syllables bound together by strict rhythm and stern rhymes as a vehicle of 
thought was absurd. Yet here, under his patronage, comes to us Mr. Cawein’s 
deliberate work in just what Mr. Howells has no sympathy with. 

Mr. Howells to the contrary notwithstanding, we, the people, love poetry, and 
every real poet finds a ready hearing some day. Why we love poetry no one 
knows, and no one ought to care.. We love pretty things—well, because we love 
them. Our evolutionists have given us their reasons for the existence of almost all 
our likes and dislikes. Even those subtle, higher, purer emotions of our being, our 
love for goodness and holiness and “ sweet reasonableness” are all, according to our 
Spencers, not divinely given attributes, but consequences of some form of animalism, 
This may all be true enough. But some of us do not believe it, and we rather cling 
to our old faith in a something in us which is higher and better than the passing 
things of earth. Outof which higher and better things may come this purer love 
of ours for just such work as Mr. Cawein has given us. 

To judge of a verse, or of a poetic thought, one must have some standard of 
comparison. Mr. Cawein need not fear the highest standard, for though he has yet 
to sing the best that he can sing, yet he has sung sweetly and nobly enough to be 
given a place in that chorus where our best have sung. When you read him you 
must think of Keats, and Shelley, and even of Tennyson. You hear the voice of 
Swinburne in some of Cawein’s lines. Even old Browning’s mysticisms creep into 
some of Cawein’s moods. What he has done is all “ Moods and Memories.” 

Look at the proem; the first line catches your ear: 

“Wine-warm winds that sigh and sing, 
Led me, wrapped in many moods, 
Through the green, sonorous woods 

Of belated spring.”’ 

Such a verse is the work of a genuine poet. Our poets of to-day have caught 
some graceful airs from their forerunners. Many of them tell us quite prettily of the 
fairness of earth, but few of them make us feel that earth and sky and sea have 
each a nature very near akin to our own, by communing with which we can get 
real help and inspiration. The coloring of these painters of nature is all true 
enough, but the portraiture is mere photographing, where likeness is everything and 
vividness of expression nothing. Cawein does better work than that in this proem. 

In “The Hollow” one hears Swinburne. Listen to this: 

“None but the moon who shineth 
At night through rifted trees; 
The lonely flower that twineth 
Frail blooms that no one sees ; 
The whipporwill that pineth, 
Complaining melodies,’’ 

But it is Swinburne only in the delicious flow of syllables, for Mr. Cawein will 
not be offended if his critic says that somewhat above him stands so thoughtful a 
poet as Swinburne. 

The song to “ Olin” is full of dainty beauty which a lover loves to find about 
his beloved: 

“A lyre to whisper hands 
The whitest : 
Fast feet that print not sands 
The lightest; 
A waist,—oh, she is tall 
As hope that holds us all, 
Like some sweet month of fall, 
The dearest, brightest.”’ 
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In many of these verses is a suggestion of sadness which makes you wonder if 
our best poets, our utterers of best thoughts, are always somewhat under the shadow 
of life’s mystery? Naturally the student of life sees more to wonder at than he sees 
to be glad of. In the lines called “To Sorrow,” you will find what I mean. How 
much in earnest Mr. Cawein, or any poet, is when he is before us a singer of sor- 
row 1 do not know. Perhaps it is all acting. But we love to think that the poet is 
really sad of heart when he says: 

“O! tear-eyed goddess of the marble brow 
Who sowest snows of tresses on the night 
Of anguished temples! lonely watcher, thou 
Who bendest o’er the couch with thy dead light! 
Who in the hollow hours of night’s noon 
Rockest the cradle of the child, 
Whose fever-blooded eyeballs seek the moon 
To cool their pulses wild. 
Thou who dost ig to kiss a sister's cheek, 
Which rules the alabaster death with youth; 
Thou who art mad and strangely meek ;— 
Sorrow, in sorrow known, uncouth, 
We kneel to thee!’ 

In these verses you find little, if any, affectation of sentiment. I have 
thought, sometimes, that to-day the being able to write smooth verses was no rarer 
a talent or art than the being able to write good prose. All our recent efforts in 
writing have been after perfection in form. You can think of half a dozen story 
tellers who tella tale secundum artem, the art being the standard set by the editorial 
dictum of our magazines. Violation of a canon of this art is a sin less pardonable than 
lack of vigor inthe matter handled. Our current lunar crop of rhymes are perfect 
inform. Weare deluged with sonnets. Not to write a sonnet shows great self- 
control. But the truly worthful verses, those which come to us not as mere remi- 
niscences of something better than the reminiscence, but as a new thought, a fresh 
emotion, a divine word from the inspired singer, are so rare that they surprise us 
when they come. When we are told of nature’s loveliness we are not stirred to 
love her beauty more for the telling of it. It is mere telling one that 

** Roses are red, 
Violets are blue, 
\ Pinks are sweet.”’ 

Ithink that Mr. Cawein does more than this. When he sings tous about “ Sum- 
mer,” he tells us something that makes us love the summer all the more. We watch 
the summer all about us as I write, and try to catch some note of all the symphony 
which he has wrought out about her. You think of the never dying “Ode to the 
Nightingale,” and you feel sure that the dead poet would love to listen for a mo- 
ment of his own long silence to the clear, sweet voice of this his worthy brother. 

““Come to the vine-deep dingle’s whispering glens 
With flowers sweetly pale; 
Come where the willows shadow lakes and fens; 
Come to the tedded vale. 
Come all, and lo! the brown-browed child 
With lips of honey, red as a lily wild, 
Clad in her regal robes of old, 
Her hair with wheat 
All sunny as with gold, 
Sleep-sandaled Summer With her bloom-bound feet."’ 

IT amsure that you feel more nearly in touch with summer,—“sleep-sandaled 
summer,”—after you have read this chant to the beauty of this slumbrous 
queen Beauty. 

In a tone somewhat its own, yet full of suggestions of power in the treatment 
of dramatic incidents, is the poem, “A Guinevere.’ You are apt to think a little 
here of old Browning's dramatic lyrics. There is no moral in this little incident, 
nor is there any designed moral in the grander poet's lyrics. The latter told the 
tale as he felt and knew it. You can make your own moral. Here the younger poet 
tells what may happen too often for all we know. 

“Am I happy’?’’ ask the fire 
When it bursts its bounds and thrills 
Some mad hours as it wills, 
If those hours tire. 
‘‘He had gold. As for the rest— 
Well you know how they were set, 
Saying that I would forget, 
And ‘twas for the best.’’ 
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We miss in all this little volume something that we feel should be there. The 
singer is true in every note that he gives us. They are all pure and sweet and fresh as 
the iirst notes of the *lark’s heart’s outbreak.” But we want something higher yet 
than he has given us. In sm Hi this we say our best word of him. He can hardly 
surprise us in whatever heights he may sing, with whatever message he may ehant 
us. Above the rest of our,new singers he stands quite easily. As a singer of our 
Southland he is easily the first, even though we tell him that his songs are yet the 
preludes to the symphony which he must give us, before he takes his place with 
the Immortals. N. 


CorTLAND LasTER, CaPiTaListT.—One of the strongest novels that the present 
year has brought forth is the one by Harley Deene entitled “Cortland Laster, 
Capitalist,” and which was awarded the one-thousand ($1,000) dollar prize by 
Laird & Lee, the publishers. In this novel the author shows himself to be a man 
of the world and to have made a study of men. His conceptions of human nature 
and passion are strikingly true, and the plot around which he weaves a bold, 
strong story, is well conceived, and well sustained throughout the entire book. 

Received through Laird & Lee, Chicago. 


A PaGAN OF THE ALLEGHANIES.—Marah Ellis Ryan, under the above title 
contributes to the world of fiction a novel of sterling merit. The scene is laid in 
the mountains, and the interest of the story clusters around the pretty and clever 
heroine, Dinah Floyd. The story is full of eloquent and noble sentiment, with a 
touch, also, of delicate philosophy, and an inquiry into the mysteries of that 
unveiled land whither our souls are bound. The author has contributed several 
works of fiction to the world of letters, but her best work is certainly done in the 
“ Pagan of the Alleghanies.” 

Price 50 cents in paper cover. Received through Rand, McNally & Company, 
Chicago and New York. 


A GoLpDEN PiLGriMaGE.—Another one of the Marquise Clara Lanza’s inimi- 
table stories appears, bearing the title of « A Golden Pilgrimage.” It is a strong, 
well-written story, showing the sad end of a love that was not blessed by the god 


of gold. 
Published by Laird & Lee, Chicago. 


A Story A Morat.—A delicate but intensely interesting story from 
the pen of Hector Malot, is entitled “ A Story Without a Moral.” The scene is 
laid in France, of course, and the story contains the same vivid portraits of French 
life and character that have made celebrated his previous works of “ Baccara,” and 
Nameless Child.” 

Received through Laird & Lee, Chicago. 


AvreTtTe’s Huspanp.—Henry Greville’s latest contribution to the library 
of fiction comes to us, bearing the title of ‘‘ Aurette’s Husband.” The story is 
purely French, and contains a charming plot, that concludes most happily. The 
style is exquisitely graceful, and some of his characters are masterly creations. 

Received through Laird & Lee, Chicago. 


Tue Brack Tutie.—A story of paramount interest, genuine human nature, 
dramatic action, and bearing the evidence of having come from a master’s hand, is 
“The Black Tulip,” by Alexandre Dumas, the younger. The plot of the story is 
intricate, but withal bold and dashing, and carries the reader along with the same 
impetuous irresistibility that characterizes the works of the author’s celebrated 
father. 

Received through Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago and New York. 

Juny.—The famous Southern author, T. C. DeLeon, under the title of “Juny,” 
gives to the public a story replete with dazzling and italicized words. His affecta- 
tion and poe choice of language give an elaborate and strained appearance to 
what might otherwise constitute a clear, racy, and genuine love story. 

Received through the Gossip Printing cane. Mobile, Ala. 

THe Puritan’s DavucuTeR.—A strong and well-written story by T. C. 
DeLeon, author of “ Four Years in Rebel Capitals.” 

Received through the Gossip Printing Company, Mobile, Ala. 
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“SOME SCOUNDREL’S GONE AND SETTLED HERE ! °—( Page 97.) 
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